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PRE: FACE 


Wee 7 Cafe is much like Cicero’s 
fori when be undertook to write 
| of Phzlofophy in Latin, there 
% being then no Books upor 
that Subject, but what were : 
written im Greek. When fime told: 
Cicero, that he would take pains 
to no purpofe, becaufe fuch as fiudy a 
Philofophy, wouldmake ufe of Greek 
Authors, and not read Latin Books, 
which treated of it but at fecond hand; 
and others, whowereno Admirers of 
this Science, would never trouble 
their Heads with either Greek or La- 
tin: Cicero reply d, They were 
much miflaken ; for, faidhe, the great 
eafe People will find in reading La- 
tin Books will tempt thofe to be Phi- — 
lofophers who arenone; andthey who 
) | Bo 2 already : 


We ou he Pu RVR bo A CE: 
already are Philofophers, by reading 
Greck Bd0ks, will be very glad to 
fee how Philofophy is Ppa hes in La- 
tin. | | | 
Cicero might with good reafon 
anfwer as be did, becaufe the Excel. 
lency of bis Genius, and the great 
Reputation he had acquir d, warrant- 
ed the Succefs of all be wrote. But 
in a Defign, not much unlike his, I 
am far from having thofe Grounds 
of Confidence which he bad. My pur- 
pofeis to diftourfe of Philofophy, but 
not in a philofophical manner; and to: 
vaifeit to fuch a Pitch, thaï it fhall 
not be too dry and infipid a Subject 
to pleafe Gentlemen, nor too mean 
and trifling to entertain Scholars. 
Shou'd I be told, as CicERo was, 
that fuch a Difcourfe as this woud 
not pleafethe Learned, becaufe it can 
teach them nothing, nor the Illiterate, 
becaufe they will have uo mind to 
dearn; I will not anfwer as be did: 
It may be, endeavouring to pleafe eve- 
vy body, [have pleas’ dno body ; to keep. 
the middle betwixt the Extremes, is 
difficult; and I believe I fhall never 
| defire 
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defire to put my felf a fecond time to 
the like Trouble. a 

If this Book have the Luck to be 
read, I declare to thofe who have 
any Knowledge of Natural Philofo- 
phy, that I do not pretend toinfiruct, 
but only to divert them, by prefent- 
ing totheir View, in a gay and pleaf- 
ing Drefs, that which they already 
know: But they to whomthe Subject 
is new, may be both diverted and in- 
firuëted. The firft will aëf contrary 
to my Intention, if they look for Pro- 
fit; and the fecond, if they feek for 
nothing but Pleafure. 

I have chofen that Part of Phi- 
lofophy which zs moft like to excite 
Curiofity: For what can more con- 
cernus, than to know how this World 
which weinhabit, is made; and whe- 
ther there be any other Worlds like 
it, which are alfo inhabited as this 
2s? They who have any Thoughts to 
lofe, may throw them away upon fuch 
Subjects as this. But I fuppofe, they 
who can {pend their Time better wilt 
not be at fovain and fruitlefs an Ex- 
pence. PL 
| A 3 Lis 
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In thefe Difcourfes I have intro- 
ducd a Woman, to be inftrutted in 
Things of which fhe never heard; 
and I bave made ufe of this Fiction, 
to render the Book the more accepta- 
ble, and to give Encouragement to 
Ladies, by the Example of one of 
their own Sex ; who, without any fu- 
pernatural Parts, or Tincture of 
Learning, underflands what is faid 
to her; and without any Confusion, 
rightly apprebends what Vortexes 
and other Worlds are. And why 
may not there be a Woman like this 
imaginary Countefs? fince her Con- 
ceptions are no other than fuch as foe 
could not chufe but have. | 
To penetrate into Things either ob- 
{ture in themfelves, or but darkly ex- 
prefs’ d, requires deep Meditation, 
and earneft Application of the Mind; 
but here, nothing more 15 requifite 
than to read, and to print an Idea of 
what isreadin the Fancy, whichwill 
certainly be clear enough. I fhall de- 
fire no more of the fair Ladies, than 
that they willread this Syfiem of P hr- 
lofophy with the fame sn aie 
À thaï 
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that they do a Romance or a Novel. 
"Tis true, that the Ideas of this Book 
are lefs familiar tomoft Ladies, tha 
thofe of Romances are, but they are 
not more obfture ; for at moft, twice or 
thrice thinking,will render themwvery 
perfhicuous. | 

f have not compos’ dan airy Syffem, 
which hath no Foundation at all: I 
have made ufe of fome true Philofo- 
phical Arguments, and of as many as 
I thought neceffary; but it falls out 
very luckily inthis Subject, that the 
Phy fical Ideas are in themfelves very 
diverting: And as they convince and». 
fatisfy Reafon, fo, at the fame time, 4 

| they prefent to theImagination a Spec- - 
tacle, which looks as if tt were made 
on purpofe to pleafe it. 

When I meet with any Fragments 
which are not of this Kind, I put them 
into fome pretty ftrangeDrefs. Vir- 
GiL hath done the like in bis Geor- 
oicks; when bis Subjedt is very dry, 
he adorns it with pleafant Digref- 
fons. Ovip hath done the fame in 
bis Art of Loving; and tho his Sub- 
ject be of it felf very pleafing, yet be. 

. thought 
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thought it tedious to talk of nothing 
but Love. My Subject hath more need 
of Digreffions than bis ; yet I bave 
made ufeof ’emvery fparingly, and of 
fuch only, as the natural Liberty of 
Couverfation allows ; the greateft 
Part of ’em are in the Beginning of 
the Book, becaufe the Mind cannot at 
frfi be fo well acquainted with the 
principal Ideas which are prefented 
toit; theyaretaken from the Subject 
at felf, or are as near to it as 1s poffible. 

I bave fancy d nothing concerning. 

the Inhabitants of the many Worlds, 

which is wholly fabulous: I have 

[aid all that can reafonably be thought 

of them; andthe Vifions which I bave 

added, bave fome real Foundation. 

What is true, and what is falfe, are 

mingled together, but fo as to be eafily 

difttnguife’d. I will not undertake to. 
jufiify fo fantaflical and odd a Com- — 
pofition, that is the principal Point of 
the Work, and for which I can give 
no very good Reafon. 

There remains nomore tobe [aid in 
this Preface, but to a fort of People,. 
who perhaps will not be eafily fatisfy d; 

| 0 
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not but that I have good Reafons to 
give’em, but becaufe the beft that can 
be given, willnot content ’em: They 
are thofe fcrupulous Perfons, who 
smagine that the placing Inhabitants 
any where but upon the Earth, wilt 
prove dangerous to Religion. I know 
how exceffively tender fome are in Re- 
ligious Matters, and therefore I am 
very unwilling to give any Offence in 
what I publifh to People whofe Op:- 
nton zs contrary to that I maintain. 
But Religion can receive no Preju- 
dice by my Syflem, which fills an Infi- 
nity of Worlds with Inhabitants, if 
a little Error of the Imagination be 
but rettify d. When ’tis faid the 
Moon ts inhabited, fome prefeutly 
fancy that there are fuch Men there, 
as we are; AndChurch-Men, with- 
. out any more ado, think him an A- 
theift, whos ofthat Opinion. None 
of Apam’sPofterzty evertravell d 
fo far as the Moon, nor were any Colo- 
niesever fent thither; the Men then 
that are inthe Moon, arenot the Sons 
of ApaM: And here again Theology 
would be puzzled, if there fhould be 
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Men any where that never, defcended 
from him. To fay no more, this is 
the great Difficulty to which all o- 
thers may be reduc'd; to clear it by a 
larger Explanation, I muft make ufe 
of Terms which deferve greater Re. 
Spect than to be put into a Pamphlet 
fo trivial, and fo far from being fe- 
vious, asthis 15. But perhaps there 
zs no need of anfwering the Objects- 
on, for zt concerus no Body but the 
Men in the Moon: And I never yet 
fatd there are Men there. If any 
ask, what the Inhabitants there are, 
2f they be not Men? All I can fay 
as, that I never faw them; and tis 
not becaufe I have feen.them, that I 
Speak of them. Let none now think 
that I fay there are no Men in the 
Moon, purpofely to avoid the Objec- 
tion made againfi me: for tt appears 
"tis impoffible there Joould be any Men 
there, according to that Idea I have 
framed of that infinite Diver ity and 
Variety which is to be obfèrv'd in 
the Works of Nature. This Idea 
runs thro the whole Book, ana Can- 
not be contraditted by any Philofo- 
| ue eS RDOr 
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pher. And to think there may be 
_more Worlds than one, zs neither a- 
gainft Reafon nor Scripture. If 
God glorify’ d himfelf in making one 
World, the more Worlds be made, 
the greater mufi be bis Glory. But 
I do not declare thefe Ideas to be 
Articles of my Faith: When I do, 
I hope I foall bave the fame Liberty 
as the reft of my Neighbours. 


Ad- 


Advertifement. 


Nese O this Edition, befides the 
erg) LU adding of an Evening’s Con- 
Meso verlation, which was not in 
the former, there is likewife 
added, A Difcourfe of the fame 
Author, cocerning the Antients and 
Moderns, which has made fome noife 
in the Learned World, and wasnever 
tranflated before. The Plunglity of 
Worlds, and this Piece, are both 
mentioned by Sir William Temple, 
in his Efay on Antient and Modern 
ne the former with great 
Praife, and the /atter with equal Re- 
fentment. It is well known which 
fide of the Controverfy Sir Wzlliam 
favour’d. Every one will judge in 
this, as his Reafon or Prejudices {way 
him. But as the Plurality of Worlds. 
‘is chiefly written on the Improve- 
ments. 


ments made by the Moderns in Phi- 
lofophy and Aftronomy ,it was thought 
that this general Difcourfe on the 
 Queftion of Preheminence between. 
the Antients and Moderns was very 
proper to accompany it. 
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28 OU would have me, Sir, give 

dé you an exact Account how I 
Poy, pafsd my Time in the Coun- 
Se try, at the Countefs of D---’s. 
Are you fenfible fuch an exact 
Account will amount to a Volume? Nay 
(what is worfe) a Volume of Philofophy ? 
i know you expeét another kind of n= 
tertainment, Dancing, Gaming, Hunting, 
€c. but you muft take up with Vortexes, 
Planets, and New Worlds; thefe Le 

ie the 
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the Subjects of our Converfation. And 
by good luck you are a Philofopher, fo 
that it will be no great Difappointment ; 
nay, I fancy, you will be pleas’d, that I 
have brought over the Countefs to our 
Party: We could not have gain’da more 
confiderable Perfon, for Youth and Beau- 
ty are everineftimable. If Wifdom would 
appear with Succefs to Mankind, do you 
think fhe would not do well to take upon 
her the Perfon of the Countefs ? And 
_ yet was her Company but half fo agree- 

able, all the World would run mad after 
Wifdom. But tho’ I tell you all the Dif- 
courfe I had with the Lady, you mutt not 
expect Miracles from me. It is impoffible 
without her Wit, to exprefs but what fhe 
faid, inthefame manner fhe fpake it: For 
my part, I think her very Learned, from 
the great Difpofition fhe hath to Learning. 
Is it a Poring upon Books that makes a 
Man of Underftanding? I know many 
that have done nothing elfe, and yet I 
fancy are not one tittle the wifer. But 
perhaps you expect, before I enter aban 
my Subjeét, I fhould defcribe the Lady’s © 
Houfe, with all its Situation; many great 
Palaces have been turn’d infide outward 
upon far lefs occafion. But I intend to 
fave you and myfelf that labour; let it 
faffice that I tell you, I found no Com- 


pany with the Countefs, and I was not ut 
al 
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all difpleas’d with it. The two firft Days. 


drain’d me of allthe News I brought from. 
London; what I now fend you is the reft 
of our Converfation, which I will divide 
into fo many Parts as we were Evenings: 
together.. | 


The Firft EveniNnc. 


Mae] E went one Evening after Sup: 
| Ke per to walk in the Park: The 

Ge) Air was extremely: refrefliing ,: 

1 becaufe that Day had been very 
hot. The Moon had been up about an hour: 
and, as fhe fhone between: the Trees, made: 
an agreeable Mixture of Light and Dark- 
nefs; the Stars were in-all their Glory, and: 
not a Cloud appear’d on the azure Sky: T 
was mufing on this awful Profpeét; but- 
who canthink long of the Moon and Stars 
in the Company of a pretty Woman! [ 
am much miftaken if that’s a time for-Con-: 
templation: Well, Madam, /aid I to the 
Countefs, is not the Night as pleafant as 
the Day? The Day, /aid jhe, like a fair 
Beauty, is clear and dazling ; but the 
Night, like a brown Beauty, more foft 
and. moving. You are generous, Madam, £ 


reply ds 
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reply’dy to prefer the Brown, you that have 
all the Charms that belong to the Fair; 
but is there any thing more beautiful in 
Nature than the Day? The Heroines of 
omances are generally fair; and that 
Beauty muft be perfect, which hath all the 
Advantages of Imagination. Tell not me, 
fad foe, of perfect Beauty; nothing can 
be fo that is not moving. But fince you 
talk of Romances, why do Lovers in their 
Songs and Elegies addrefs themfelves to 
the Night? "Vis the Night, Madam, /aid 
J, that crowns their Joys, and theretore 
deferves their thanks. But ’tis the Night, 
faid foe, that hears their Complaints; and 
how comes it to pafs the Day is fo little 
srufted with their Secrets? I confefs, Ma- 
dam, /aid I, the Night hath fomewhat a 
more melancholy Air than the Day; we 
fancy the Stars march more filently than 
the Sun, and our ‘Thoughts wander with 
the more liberty, whilft we think all the 
World at reft but ourfelves: Befides, the 
Day is more unitorm, we fee nothing but 
the Sun, and Light in the Firmament; 
~whilft the Night gives us variety of Ob- 
jects, and fhews us ten thoufand Stars, 
which infpire us with as many pleafant Ide- 
as. What you fayistrue, /aid fhe; I love 
the Stars; there 1s fomewhat charming in 
them, and I could almoft be angry with 
the Sun for effacing ‘em. I can never par- 
| ts be 
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don him, J cry’d, for keeping all thofe 
Worlds from my Sight. What Worlds, 
[aid Jhe, looking earneftly upon me, what 
Worlds do you mean? ~ 
I beg your pardon, Madam, /aid I; you 

have put me upon my Folly, and I begin 
to rave. What Folly, /aid fhe? I difcover 
none. Alas, faid 7, | am afham’d, I muft 
own it; I have had a itrong fancy every 
Star isa World. I will not fwear it is 
true, but muft think fo; becaufe it is fo 
pleafant to believe it: "Tis a Fancy come 
into my head, and is very diverting. If 
your Folly be fo diverting, /aid the Coun- 
tefsy pray make me fenfible of it; provi- 

ed the Pleafure be fo great, I will believe 
of the Stars all you would have me. Itis, — 
faid J, a Diverfion, Madam, I fear you will 
not relifh; ’tis not like one of Adolere’s 
Plays: "Vis a Pleafure rather of the F ancy 
than of the Judgment. I hope, reply’d fhe, 
youdo notthink me incapable of it: teach 
me your Stars, I will fhew you the contrary. 
No, no, Z reply’dy it fhall never be faid J 
Was talking Philofophy at ten of the clock 
at Night to the moft amiable Creature in 
the World; find your Philofophers fomé- 
where elfe. | 
_ Butinvainlexcus’d myfelf: who could 
refift fo many Charms? I was fore’d to 
yield; and yet I knew not where to begin : 
For to a Perfon who underftood nothing 
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of Natural Philofophy, you muft go a great 
way about to prove that the Earth may 
be a Planet, the Planets fo many Earths, 
and all the Stars Worlds: However, to 
give her a general Notion of Philofophy, 
f at laft refolv’donthis Method. All Phi- 
lolophy, /aid I, Madam, is founded upon 
two things; either that we are too fhort- 
fighted, or that we are too curious: For 
if our Eyes were better than they are, we 
dhould foon fee whether the Stars were 
Worlds or not; and if, on the other fide, 
we were lefs curious, we fhould not care 
whether the Stars are Worlds or not ; : 
which [ think is much to the fame purpofe. 
But the Bufinefs is, we have a mind to © 
know more than we fee: And, again, if 4 
we could difcern well what we do fee, it — 
would be too much known to us: but we ! 
fee things quite otherwife than they are. So 
that your true Philofopher will not believe w 
what he doth fee, and is always conjectu- « 
ming at what he doth not, which is a Life # 
{ think not much to be envy’d. Upon 
this I fancy to myfelf, that Nature very 4 
much refembleth an Opéra; where you | 
ftand, you do not fee the Stage as really it 
is; but it is plac’d with advantage, and all 4 
the Wheels and Movements are hid, to 
: make the Reprefentation the more agree-_ 
able: Nor do you trouble yourfelt- how, # 
or by what means the Machines are mov’d, | 
| 7 a One 
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tho’ certainly an Engineer in the Pit is af- 
fected with what doth not touch you; he 
is pleas’d with the Motion, and is demon- 
ftrating to himfelf on what it depends, and 
how it comes to pafs. This Engineer then 
islike aPhilofopher; tho’ the Difficulty is 
greater on the Philofopher’s part, the Ma- 
ehines of the Theatre being nothing fo 
curious as thofe of Nature, which difpo- 
feth her W heels and Springs fo out of fight, 
that we have been long a guefling at the 
Movement of the Univerfe. Suppofe then 
the Sages at an Opera; the Pythagoras’s, the 
Plato’s, the Ariftotle’s, and all the Wife 
Men who have made fuch a noife in the 
World, for thefe many Ages; we will fup- 
pofe’em at the Reprefentation of Phaeton, 
where they fee the afpiring Youth lifted up 
by the Winds, but do not difcover the 
Wires by which he mounts, nokknow they 
any thing of what is done behind the 
Scenes. Would you have all thefe Philofo- 
phers own themfelves to be ftark Fools, and 
confefs ingenucufly they know not how it 
comes to pafs? No,no; they are not cal- 
led Wife Men for nothing: Tho’, let me 
tell you, moft of their Wifdom depends 
upon the Ignorance of their Neighbours, — 
Every Man prefently gives his Opinion, and 
how improbable foever, there are Fools 
enough of all forts to believe ’ém. One . 
tells you Phaeton is drawn up by a hidden 
ce ae | | Mag- 
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Magnetick-Virtue, no matter where it lies ; 
and perhaps the grave Gentleman will take 
pet if you ask him the Queftion. Another 
fays, Phaeton is compofed of certain Num- 
bers that make him mount; and, after all, 
the Philofopher knows no more of thofe 
Numbers, than a fucking Child of A/gebra. 
A third tells you, Phaeton hath a fecret 
Love for the top of the Theatre, and, like 
a true Lover, cannot be at reft out of his 
Miftrefs’s Company ; with an hundred fuch 
extravagant Fancies, that a Man muft con- 
clude the old Sages were very good Ban- 
terers. But now comes Monfieur De/cartes 
with fome of the Moderns, and they tell 


you Phaeton afcends, becaufe a greater — 
Weight than he defcends; fo that now - 


we do not believe a Body can move unlefs 
it 1s pufh’d and forc’d by another Body, 
and as it were drawn by Cords, fo that 


nothing can rife or fall but by the means. 


of a Counterpoife: He then that will fee 
Nature really as fhe is, muft ftand behind 
the Scenes at the Opera. I perceive, /aid 
the Countefs, Philofophy is now become 
very mechanical. So mechanical, /aid J, 
that I fear we fhall quickly be afham’d 
of it; they will have the World to be in 
great, What a Watch is in little, which is 
very regular, and depends only upon the 
quft difpofing of the feveral Parts of the 


Movement. But pray tell me, Madam, had 
Bi you 
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vou not formerly amore fublime Idea of the 
rie ? Do you not think you did then 
honour it more than it deferv’d? for moft 
have the lefs efteem of it fince they have 
pretended to know it. I am not of their 
opinion, /aid fhe; I value it the more fince I 
know it refembles a Watch; andthe whole 
Order of Nature, the more plain and eafy it 
is, tome it appears the more admirable. 
~ know not, /aid J, who hath infpir’d you 
with thefe folid Notions; but Iam certain 
there are few that have them befides your- 
felt. People generally admire what they do 
not comprehend, they have a Veneration 
for Obfcurity, and look upon Nature while 
they do not underftand her, as a kind of Ma- 
gick, and defpife her below Legerdemain, 
when once they are acquainted with her: 
But J find you, Madam, fo much better dif- 
pos’d, that I have nothing to do but to draw 
the Curtain, and fhew you the World. 
‘That then which appears fartheft from the 
Earth (where we refide) is called the Heav- 
ens, that azure Firmament, where the Stars 
are faftned like fo many Nails, and are call’d 
fix’d, bcaufe they feem to have no other 
Motion than that of their Heaven, which 
carries them with itfelf from Eaft to Weit. 
Between the Earth and this great Vault (as I 
may call it) hang at different Heights, the 
- Sunand the Moon with the other Stars, Mer- 
ccury, Venus, Mars, upiter, and Saturn 
MP 3 which 
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which we call the Planets: Thefe Planets; 
not being faftned to the fame Heaven, and 
having very unequal Motions, have. divers 
Afpeëts and. Pofitions; whereas the fix’d 
Stars, in refpect to one another, are always 
in the fame Situation: Forexample; Char- | 
des”, Wain, which is compofed of thofe fe- 
ven Stars, hath been, and ever will be, as 
it now is, tho’ the Moon is fometimes 
nearer to. the Sun, and fometimes farther 
from it; and fo:it is with the reft of the 
Planets. Thus'Things appear’d to the Old 
Chaldean Shepherds, whofé great Leifure 
did produce thofe firft Obfervations, which 
have fince been the Foundation of Aftro- 
nomy; for Aftronomy had its birth in 
Chaldea, as Geometry was born in Egypt. 
where the Inundation of the N/e confoun- 
ding the Bounds of their Fields, was an: 
occafion of their inventing exaéter Mea- 
fures to diftinguifh every one’s Land from 
that of his Neighbour. So that Aftrono- 
my was the Daughter of Idlenefs, Geo- 
metry the Daughter of Intereit; and if 
we did but examine Poetry, we fhould 
certainly find her the Daughter of Love. 
I. am glad, faid the Lady,, I have learnt © 
the Genealogy of the Sciences, and am con- 
_ vine’d Emuft fuck to Aftronomy ;. my Soul 
is not mercenary enough for Geometry, nor 
is it tender enough for Poetry ; but I haveas 
much time to {pare as Aftronomy requires : 
Beñde.. 
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Befide, we are now in the Country, and lead 
a kind of Paftoral Life, all which fuits bet 
with Aftronomy. Do not deceive your felf, 
Madan, /aid J,’tis nota trueShepherd’s Life 
to talk of the Stars and Planets : See, if they 
he their Time fo in_4frea. That fort of 
hepherd’s Craft, reply’d Jhe, is too dange- 
rous for me to learn: I love the honeft Chai- 
deans ; and you mutt teach me their Rules, if 
jou would have me improve in theirScience. 
ut letus proceed: When they had rank’d 
the Heavens in that manner you tell me “ 
pray, what is the next Queftion? The next, 
faid I, is the Difpofing the {everal Parts of 
the Univerfe, which the Learned call, Ma- 
king a Syftem: But before I pone the firft - 
Syitem, I would have you obferve, we are 
all naturally like that Madman at Athens, 
who fancied all the Ships were his that came 
into the Port Pyreum: Nor is our F olly lefs 
extravagant; we believe all Thingsin Na- 
ture defion’d for our Ufe; anddo et ask a 
Roc to what Purpofe there is that 
prodigious Company of fixed Stars, when 
à far Tels Number would perform the Ser- 
vice they do us? He anfwers coldly, they 
were made to pleafe our Sight. Upon this 
Principle they imagined the Earth refted in 
the Centre of the Univerfe, while all the 
Celeftial Bodies (which were made for it) 
00k the Pains to turn round to give light to 
t. They plac’d the Moon above the Earth; 
Bec C Mer» 
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Mercury above the Moon, after Venus the 
Sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn: Above all thefe 
they fet the Heaven of fixed Stars, the Earth 
was juft in the middle of thofe Circles which 
contain the Planets; and the greater the 
Circles were, they were the farther Diftant 
from the Earth, and by Confequence the 
fartheft Planets took up the moit’Time in 
finifhing their Courfe; which, in Effect, is 
true. But why, /aid the Counte/s, interrupt- 
_ ing me, do you ditlike this Syftem ? It feems 
to me very clear and intelligible. However, 
Madam, aid I, I will makeit plainer; for 
fhould I give it you as it came ne Ptolemy 
its Author, or fome other who have fince 
ftudiedit, Tfhouid fright you, I fancy, in- 
{tead of diverting you. Since the Motions 
of the Planets are not fo regular, but that 
fometimes they go fafter, fometimes flower, 
fometimes are nearer the Earth, and fome- 
times farther from it: ‘The Antients did in- 
vent [ do not know how many Orbs or 
Circles involy’d one within another, which 
they thought would folve all Objections: 
‘This Confufion of Circles was fo great, that, 
at thattime, when they knew no better, a 
certain King of Ærragon,a great Mathemati- 
cian, but not much troubled with Religion, 
faid, That bad God confulted him when he made 
the World, he would have told him how to 
have framed it better. ‘The Fancy was-very 
atheiftical, and no doubt the RSS 
Cc 
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he would have given the Almighty, was 
the Suppreffing thofe Circles with which 
they had cloge’d the Celeftial Motions, and 
the taking away two or three fuperfluous 
Heavens, which they plac’d above the fixed — 
Stars : For thefe Philofophers to explain the 
Motion of the Celeftial Bodies, had above 
the uppermoft Heaven, (which we fee) 
found another of Chryftal, to influence and 
give Motion to the inferior Heavens; and 
wherever they heard of another Motion, 
they prefently clapp'd up a Chryftal Hea- 
ven, which coft ’em nothing. But wh 
muit their Heaven be of Chryttal, /aid the 
Countefs; would nothing elfe ferve as well ? 
No, no, Lreply’d, nothing fo well; forthe 
Light was to come thro’ them, and yet they 
were tobe folid. _4viffotle would have it fo, © 
he had found Solidity to be one of their Ex- 
cellencies ; and, when he had once faid it, no 
Body would be fo rude as to quettion it. But 
it feems there were Gomets much higher 
than the Philofophers expected, which, 
as they pafs’d along, brake the Chryftal 
Heavens, and confounded the Univerfe: 
But to make the beft of a bad Market, they 
prefently melt down their broken Glafs, and 
to Arijiotle’s Confufion, made the Heavens 
fluid; and by the Obfervations of thefe lat- 
ter Ages, it is now out of doubt, that Venus 
and Mercury turn round the Sun, and not 
round the Earth, according to the antient 
| C 2  Syfen, 
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Syftem, which is now every where explo- 
ded, and all the /p/e dixits not worth a Ruth. 
But that which I am going to lay down, will 
folve all, and is fo clear, that the King of 
Arragon himfelf may {pare his Advice. Me- 
thinks, /aith the Countefs, your Philofophy 
isa kind of Outcry, where he that offers to 
do the Work cheapeft, carries it from all 
thereft. °Tis very true, /aid Z, Nature is 
a great Hufwife, fhe always makes ufe of 
what cofts leaft, let the Difference be ever 
fo inconfiderable ; and yet this Frugality is 
accompany’d with an extraordinary Magni- 
ficence, which fhines thro’ all her Works; 
that is, fhe is magnificent in the Defign, but 
frugal in the Execution; and what can be 
more praife-worthy, than a great Defign ac- 
complifh’d with a little Expence? But in 
our Ideas, we turn Things topfy-turvy ; we 
place our Thrift in the Defign, and are at 
ten times more Charge in the Workmanfhip 
_than it requires, which is very ridiculous. 
_ Imitate Nature then, /aith fhe, in your Syf- 
tem, and give me as little ‘Trouble as you 
can to comprehend you. Fearit not, Ma- 
dam, /aid I, we have done with our Imper- 
tinencies: Imagine then, a German call’d 
Copernicus, contounding every Thing, tear= 
ing in Pieces the beloved Circles of Antiqui- 
ty, and fhattering their Chryftal Heavens. 
like fo many Glafs Windows; feiz’d with 
the noble Rage of Aftronomy, he {natcheth 

: up 
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up the Earth: from the Centre of the Uni- 
verfe, fends her packing, and placeth the 
Sun in the Centre, to which it did more 
juftly belong; the Planets no longer turn : 
round the Earth, and do not inclofe it in the 
Circles they defcribe ; ifthey give us Light, 
it is but by Chance, and as they meet us in 
their Way. All now turns round the Sun; 
the Earth herfelf goes round the Sun, and 
Copernicus, to punith the Earth for her for- 
mer Lazinefs, makes her contribute all he 
can to the Motion of the Planets and Hea- 
vens; and now {ftripp’d of all the heavenly 
Equipage, with which fhe was fo glorioui- 
ly attended, fhe hath nothing left her but 
the Mooz, which fill turns round about her. 
Fair and foftly, /aith the Counte/s, 1 fancy 

you yourfelf are fe1z’d with the noble Fur 

of Aftronomy ; a little lefs Rapture, and 
fhall underftand you thebetter. The Sun, 
you fay, is in the Centre of the Univerfe, 
andisimmoveable; what follows next? It 
is Mercury, faid I, he turns round the Sun; 
fo that the Sun is the Centre of the Circle 
wherein Mercury moves; above Mercury is 
Venus, who turns alfo round the Sun; after — 

comes the Earth,which being placed higher 
than Mercury and Venus, mee a greater 
Circle round the Sun than either of them; 
at laft come Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, in the 
fame Order Iname’em; fo that Saturn hath 
the preateft Circle round the Sun, which is 
C 3 the 
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the Reafon he is a longer Time in making 
his Revolution than any of the other Pla- 
nets. Andthe Moon, you have forgot her, 
faid foe. We fhall quickly find her again, 
faid IT; the Moon turns round the Earth, ~ 
and doth not leave her, but as the Earth, ad- 
vanceth in the Circle, which the defcribes 
about the Sun; andifthe Moon turns round | 
the Sun, it is becaufe fhe will not quit the 
Earth. I underftand you, /zid fhe, and I 
love the Moon for ftaying with us when all 
the other Planets do abandon us; nay, I fear 
your German would have willingly taken her 
away tooif he could, for in all his Proceed- 
ings I find he had a great Spite to the Earth. 
"T'was well done of him, /aid J, to abate the « 
Vanity of Mankind, who hadtakenup the — 
beft Place in the Univerfe, and it pleafeth me # 
to fee the Earth in the Crowds of the Pla- 
nets. Sure, /aid fhe, you do not think their « 
Vanity extends it felf as far as Aftronomy !M 
Do you believe you have humbled me, in © 
telling me the Earth goes round the Sun? # 
For my Part, I do notthink myfelf at all the © 
worfe for’t. I confefs, /aid 7, Madam, IN 
believe a fair Lady would be much more 
concern’d for her Place at a Ball, than for 
her Rank in the Univerfe; and the Prece- © 
dence of two Planets will not make half 
fuch a Noife in the World as that of two | 
Ambaffadors. However, the fame Incli-#! 
nation which reigns at a Ceremony, governs || 
- AU 
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ina Syftem; andif you love theuppermoit 
Placein the one, the Philofopher defires the 
Center inthe other; he flatters himfelf that 
_all Things were made for him, and infenfi- 
bly believes a Matter of pure Speculation 
to be a Point of Intereft. This is a Ca- 
lumny, aid fhe, you have invented againft 
Mankind; why did they receive this Syf- 
tem, if it wasfoabafing? I know not, [aid 
f, but I am fure Copernicus himfelf diffruft- 
ed the Succefs of his Opinion, he wasa long’ 
time before he would venture to publifh it, 
nor had he done it then without the Impor- 
tunity of his Friends. But do you know 
what became of him? The very Day they 
brought him the firft Proof of his Book, 
he dy’d: He ‘forefaw he fhould never be 
able to clear all the Contradictions, and very 
wifely flipt out of the Way. I would be 
juft to allthe World, /aid the Counte/s, but 
tis hard to fancy we move, and yet {ee we 
do not change our Place; we te our felves 
in the Morning where we lay down at 
Night: Perhaps, you will tell me the whole 
Earth moves. Yes, certainly, /aid J, it is 
the fame Cafe as if you fell uleep ina Boat 
upon the River; when you awake, you 
find your felf in the fame Place, and the fame 
Situation, in refpeét of allthe Parts of the 
Boat. ’Tis true, De reply d; but here’s a 
great Difference, when I awake, I find ano- 
ther Shore, and He fhews me my Boat hath 
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changed Place; but ’tis not the fame with © 
the Earth. I find all Things as I left’em. 
No, no, /aid J, there is another Shore too ; 
you know that beyond the Circles of the 

lanets are fixed Stars, there is our Shore. 
I am upon the Earth, andthe Earth makes 
a great Circle round the Sun, I look for the 
Centre of the Circle, andfeethe Sunthere; | 
I then direct my Sight beyond the Sun in a 
right Line, and fhould certainly difcover the 
fixed Stars which anfwer to the Sun, but 
that the Light of the Sun effaceth ’em: 
But, at Night, I eafily perceive the Stars 
which correfponded with him in the Day, 
which is exactly the fame Thing; if the 
Earth did not change its Place in the Circle « 
where it is, I fhould fee the Sun always a- 
pant the fame fixed Stars; but when the 

arth doth change its Place, the Sun mutt « 
anfwer to other Stars; and there again is — 
your Shore, which is always changing. And 
feeing the Earth makes her Circle in a Year, w 
I fee the Sun likewife in the Space of a Year ~ 
anfwer fucceffively to the whole Circle of | 
the fixed Stars, which Circle is called the 
Zodiack; I will draw you the Figure of it, « 
if you pleafe, on the Sand. ?T'is no Mat- 
ter, /aid foe, 1 can do well enough without — 
it; befide,it will give an Air of Learning to © 
my Park, which I would not have in it: ~ 
For I have heard of a certain Philofopher, — 
who being fhipwreck’d and caft upon ans 

: unknown 
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unknown Ifland, feeing feveral Mathemati- 
cal Figures traced on the Sea-fhore, cry’d 
out to thofe that follow’d him, Courage, 
Courage, my Companions, the Ile is inha- 
bited ; behold the Footfteps of Men: But 
you may fpare your Figures; fuch Foot- 
fteps are not decent here. 

I confefs, /4id [, Madam, the Footfteps 
of Lovers would better become this Place ; 
that is, your Name and Cypher grav’d on 
the Trees by your Adorers. ‘Tell not me, 
[aid fhe, of Lovers and Adorers; I am for 
my beloved Sun and Planets. But how 
comes it to pafs that the Sun, as to the fix- 
ed Stars, compleats his Courfe but ina Year, 
and yet goes over our Heads every Day ? Did” 
you never, I reply’d, obferve a Bowl on a 

owling-Green ? It runs towards the Block, 
and at the fame time turns very often round 
itfelf, fo that the Parts which were above 
are below,, and thofe which were below are 
above 3. juft fo it is with the Earth at the 
fame time that fhe advanceth on the Circle, 
which ina Year’s {pace fhe makes round the 
Sun; intwenty four Hours fhe turns round 
herfelf,, fo that in twenty four Hours every 
part of the Earth lofeth the Sun,. and reco- 
vers him.again,. and as it turns towards the 
Sun, it feemstorife; and as it turns from 
him, it feems to fall. It is very pleafant, 
faid foe, that the Earth muft take all upon 
her felf, and the Sun do nothing. And 
when. 
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when the Moon, the other Planets and the 
fixed Stars {eem to go over our Heads every 
_ twenty four Hours, you’ll fay that too is on- 
ly Fancy? Pure Fancy, /aid [, which pro- 
ceeds from the fame Caufe; for the Planets 
compleat their Courfes round the Sun at un- 
equal times, according to their unequal dif- - 
tances; and that which we fee to Day an- 
{wer to a certain Point in the Zodiack or 
Circle of the fixed Stars, to-morrow we fee | 
anfwer to another Point, becaufe it is ad- 
vance’d onitsown Circle, as well as we are 
advanced upon ours. We move, and the 
Planets move too, which muft maké a great 
Alteration; fo that what feems irregular in 
the Planets, proceeds only from our Moti- 
on, when in truth they are all very regular. 
I will fuppofe”’em fo, /aid the Countefs; but 
I would not have their Regularity put the 
Earth to fo great Trouble: Methinks you 
exact too much Activity from fo ponderous 
a Mafs. But, /aid J, had you rather that the 
Sun and all the Stars, which are vaft great 
Bodies, fhouldintwenty four Hours travel 
fuch an Infinity of Miles, and make fo pro- 
digious a Zour as they needs muft, if the 
Earth did not turn round it felf every twen- 
ty four Hours; Oh, /aid fhe, the Sun and 
the Stars are all Fire, their Motion is not ve- 
ry difficult; but the Earth, I fancy, isa little 
unwieldy. That fignifies nothing, /reply’d, 
for what do you think of a Firft-Rate Ship, 
which 
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which carries near an hundred Guns, and a 
thoufand Men, befides her Provifions and 
other Furniture ? You fee one Puff of Wind 
makes it failon the Water, becaufe the Wa- 
ter is liquid, and being eafily feparated, doth 
very little refift the Motion of the Ship: So 
the Earth, tho’ never fo mañlive, is as cafily 
borne up by the Celeftial Matter, which is 
a thoufand times more fluid than the Water, 
and fills all that great Space where the Pla- 
nets float ; for where would you the Earth 
fhould be faftened to refift the Motion of the 
-Celeftial Matter, and not be driven by it? 
You may as well fancy a little Block of 
Wood can withftand the Current of a Ri- 
ver. But pray, /aid soe, how can the Earth, 
with all its Weight, be borne up by your 
 Celeftiai Matter, which muft be very light, 
becaufe it is fo fluid? It doth not argue, /aid 
J, that what is moft fluid is moft light: For 
what think you of the great Veffel I menti- 
on’d but now, which with all its Burden is 
yet lighter than the Water it floats on ce | 
will have nothing to do with that great Vef- 
fel, aid foe; and I begin to apprehend my 
felf in fome danger on fuch a Whirlegig as 
you have made of the Earth. There is no 
danger, {reply d: But, Madam, if you are 
afraid, we will have the Earth fupported by 
four Elephants, as the Judians believe it. 
Hey day, cry’d foe, here’s another Syftem ; 
however, I love thofe People for taking “inh 
CE - 
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ofthemfelves; they havea good Foundati- 
on to truft to, while you Copernicians are 4 
little too venturous with the Celeftial Mat- 
ter: And yet I fancy, if the /#dians thought 
the Earth in the leait danger of finking, they 
would double their Number of Elephants. 
They do well, /aid J, laughing at her Fan- 
Cy, who would fleep in Fear? And if you 
have occafion for ’em to-night, we will put 
as many as you pleafe in our Syftem ; we can 
take em away again by degrees, as you grow 
better DRM I do not think ’em very 
neceflary, /aidfbe; Ihave courage enough 
toturn. You fhall turn with pleafure, Ma- 
dam, /aid I, and fhall find delightful Ideas 
in this Syftem: Forexample, fometimes, I 
fancy my felf fufpended in the Air without 
any Motion, while the Earth turns round 
me in twenty four Hours; Ifee I know not 
how many different Faces pafs under me, 
fome white, fome black, and fome tauny ; 
fometimes I fee Hats, and fometimes Tur- 
bants; now Heads with Hair, and then 
fhav’d Heads; here I fee Cities with Stee- 
ples, others with Spires and Crefcents, o- 
thers with Towers of Porcelain, and anon 
great Countreys with nothing but Cotta- 
ges: Here I fee vaft Oceans, and there moft 
horrible Defarts: In fhort, I difcover the 
infinite Variety which is upon the Surface 
of the Earth. I confels, /aid fhe, twenty 
four hours would thus be very well be- 

_ ftow’d, 
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ftow’d, fo we were inthe fame ¢iace where 
we are now, I do not mean in «he Pork; but 
we will fuppofe our felves inthe 1}, other 
People continually paffing oy, wootakeup 
our Place, and at the end of twenty four 


Hours we retuin to tt again. | 
Copernicus hiuielf, jad f, could not 
have comprehended it betters Fire then, 
we fee fome of our Neighbours patling by 
us, up tothe Ears in Politicks, yet tettling 
their Nation no better than we do the W orld 
in the Moon; then follows a great Sea, per- 
haps a Fleet of Ships, perhaps a Mackrel- 
Boat, no matter whether; then come fome 
ef the /roquois going to eat a Prifoner for 
their Break faft, who feems as little concern’d 
as his Devourers ; after appear, the Women 
of the Land of efo, who fpend all their 
time in drefling their HusbandsDinners, and 
Suppers, and painting their Lips and Eye- 
brows blue, only to pleafethe greateit Vil- 
lains inthe World; then the fair Crrcaffians, 
who are very free of their Favours, and 
rantallto the firft Comer, except a little 
they referve for their Husbands; then the 
Tartars going to {teal Concubines for the 
Turks and Perfians ; and at laft our own dear 
Countrymen, it may be in fome Points as ri- 
diculous as the beft of ’em. It is very plea- 
fant, /aid the Counte/s, but to imagine what 
youtellme: Tho’ if Iwas above, and faw 
allthis, I would have the liberty to haften 
or 
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or retard the Motion of the Earth, accord- 
ing as the Objects pleas’d me more or lefs; 
and I affure you I fhould quickly fend pack- 
ing thePoliticians and Man-eaters, but fhould 
have a great Curiofity for the fair Circaffians, 
for methinks they have a Cuftom very parti- — 
cular. They are fo extremely beautiful, /aid 
f, that their Husbands have enough, andto « 
{pare toaStranger. I fear then, /asd fhe, — 
the Women of our Country are very ugly, 
in refpeét of thofe fair Ladies; for the Hus- 
bands part with nothing here, but keep all : 
to themfelves. "Tis becaufe they make more ! 
ufe, Zreply'd, of------ Hold your peace, faid — 
foe, and no more of your Fooleries. Ihave : 
a Difficulty to clear, and you muft be feri- 
ous. Asthe Earth moves, the Air changeth 
every Moment, fo we breathe the Air of a- — 
nother Country. .Notatall, Lreply’d; for — 
the Air which encompaffeth theEarth, doth ! 
not extend above a certain Height, perhaps « 
twenty Leagues; it follows us, and turns ! 
withus. Have younotfeenthe Work of a — 
Silk-Worm, the Shells which thofe little © 
Animals imprifon themfelves in, and weave # 
with fo much Art? They are made of a © 
Silk very clofe, but are covered witha © 
Down very flack and foft: So the Earth, © 
which is folid, is cover’d from the Surface * 
twenty Leagues upwards with a kind of « 
Down, which is the Air, andallthe Shell » 

of the Silk-Worm turns at the fame time. M 
Pee | , Beyond 
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‘Beyond the Air is the Celeftial Matter, in- 
Comparably more pure and fubtle, and much 
moreagitatedthanthe Air. Your Compa- 
rifon, /aid fhe, is fomewhat mean, and yet 
what Wonders are wrought, what Wars, 
what Changes in this little Shell? ’Tis true, 
Lreply'd, but Nature takes no notice of {uch 
little particular Motions, but drives us along 
with the general Motion, as if fhe were at 
Bowls. Methinks, /aid he, ’tis very ridi- 
culous to be upona thing that turns, and yet 
not be wellaffur’d that it doth turn; and to 
tell you the Truth, I begin to diftruft the 
Reafons you give why we fhould not be fen- 
fible of the Motion of the Earth; for is it 
‘sient there fhould not fome little Mark 
be left, by which we might perceive it ? 
ALL Motions, /aid 1, the more common 
and natural they are, are the lefs percepti- 
ble; and this holds true even in Morality. 
The Motion of Self-love is fo naturaltous, 
that for the moft part we are not fenfible of 
it, and we believe we act by other Princi- 
ples. You are Moralizing, /aid fhe, to a 
Queftion of Natural Philofophy: But ’tis 
enough for the firft time; let us now go 
home, and meet here again to-morrow, you 
with your Syftems, and I with my Igno- 
rance. 
_ In returning back to the Caftle, that I 
might fay all I could on the Subject, I told 
her of a third Syitem, invented by Zycho 
| Brabe, 
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Brahe, who had fixed the Earth in the Cen- 
tre of the World, turn’dthe Sun round the 
Earth, and the reft of the Planets round the 
Sun; for fince the new Difcoveries, there 
was no way left to have the Planets turn 
roundthe Earth. But the Countefs, who 
had a quick Apprehenfion, faid, fhe thought 
it was too affected, among fo many great 
Bodies, to exempt the Earth only from 
_ turning round the Sun; that it wasimpro- 
per tomake the Sun turn round the Earth, 
when ail the Planets turn round the Sun: 
And that tho’ this Syftem was to prove the 
Immobility of the Earth, yet fhe thought it 
very improbable. So werefolv’d to ftick to 
Copernicusy whofe Opinion wé thought moft 
uniform, probable, and diverting. 


The eat EVENING. 


Fe N the Morning I fent tothe Coun- 
Be 1s | tefs’s Apartment, to know how 
Wi... the had refted, and whether the 
Si Motion of the Earth had not dif- 
curbed her? She anfwer’d, fhe began to be 
accuftomed to it, and that fhe had flept as 
well as Copernicus himfelf. Soon after, there 
came fome Neighbours to dine with her; 
but they went away inthe Evening ; fo ae 
after 
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after Supper we walk’d again into the Park, 
and'immediately fell upon.our Syftems. She 
{o well conceiv’d what I told her the Night 
before, that fhe defir’d I would proceed 
without any Repetition. Well, Madam, 
faid I, fince the Sun, which. is now im- 
moveable, hath left off being a Planet, and 
the Earth which turns round him, is now 
become one, you will not be furpriz’d when 
you hear that the Moon isan Earth too, and 
that fhe is inhabited as ours is. I confefs, 
faid foe, have often heard talk of the World 
in the Moon, but I always look’d upon it as 
vilionary, and mere Fancy. Andit may be 
fo till, /aid I;. I am in this cafe as People in 
a Civil War, where the uncertainty of what 
may happen makes ’em. hold intelligence 
with the oppofite Party: For tho’ I verily 
elieve the Moon is inhabited,. I live civilly 
with thofe who do not believe it; and [am 
as fome honeft Gentlemen in point of Reli- 
gion) ftill ready to embrace the prevailing 
Opinion: But till the Unbelievers have a 
nore confiderable Advantage, Iam for the 
Peopleinthe Moon. ~ | 
_ Suppose there had never been any Com 
nunication between London and Greenwich, 
nda Cockney who was never beyond the 
Walls of London, faw Greenwich from the: 
op of a Pyramid,. you ask him if he believes. 
sreenwich is inhabited as London is ? He pre 
ently Anfwers, No: For, /aith he, 1 {ee 
D People. 
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People at London, but none at Greenwich, nor 
did lever hear of anythere. ?T'is true, you 
tell him, that from the Pyramid he cannot 
perceive any Inhabitants at Greenwich, be- 
caufe of the Diftance; but all that he doth 
difcover of Greenwich, very much refembleth | 
what he fees at London, the Steeples, Hou= 
fes, Walls; fothat it may very well be in- 
habited as London is: All this fignifies no- 
thing, my Cockney ftill perfifts, Greenwich 
is not inhabited, becaute he fees no Body 
there. The Moonis our Greenwich, and e- 
very one of us as mere Cockneys as he that 
never was out of the Sound of Bow-Beil. 
Youaretoofevere, /aid fhe, upon your Fel-- 
Jow-Citizens; weare not all fure fo filly as 
your Cockney; fince Greenwich is juil as 
Londenis, heisa Fool, if he doth not think 
it inhabited: But the Moon:s not at all like 
the Earth. Haveacare of what you fay, Z 
replyd; for if the Moon refembleth the 
Earth, you are under a neceflity to believe 
itinhabited. If itbe fo, /aid/he, I own I 
cannot be difpens’d from believing it; and 
you feem fo confident of it, that I fear I 
muft, whetherI willorno. ’Tistrue, the 
two Motions of the Earth, (which I could 
_ never imagine till now) doa little flagger me” 
astoallthereft: But yet how is it poffible 
the Earth fhould enlighten as the Moon 
doth, without which they cannot be alike Ps 
If that beall, /eid /, the Difference is not 
s great 
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great, for "tis the Sun which is the fole 
Fountain of Light : That Quality proceeds 
only: from him; and if the Planets give 
Light tous, it is becaufe they firft receive it 
from the Sun: The Sun fends Light te the.” 
Moon, and fhe reflects it back on the Earth : 
The Earth in the fame manner receives * 
Light from the Sun, and fends it to the * 
Moon; for the Diftance is the fame between 
the Earth and the Moon, as between the : 
Moon and the Earth. But is the Earth, /cid ' 
tbe Countefs, as fit to fend back the Light 
of the Sun, asthe Moonis? You are alto- 
gether for the Moon, /aid J, the is much 
oblis’d to you; but you muft know that 
Light is made up of certain little Balls, 
which rebound from what is folid, but pafs 
thro’ what admits of an entrance in a right 
Line, as Air or Glafs; fo that, that which 
makes the Moon enlighten us, is, that fhe 
is a firm and folid Body, from which the 
little Balls rebound; and we muft deny our 
Senfes, if we will not allow the Earth the 
fame Solidity. In thort, the Difference is 
how weare {eated ; for the Moon being at 
fo vaitadiftance from us, we can only dif- 
cover her to bea Body of Light, and donot 
perceive that fhe is a great Mais, altogether 
like the Earth: Whereas, on the contrary, 
becaufe we are fonear the Earth, we know 
her to be a great Mafs, but do not difcover 
her to bea Body of Light, for want of the 
. D2 due 
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due diftance. It is juft fo with us all, (aid 
the Countefs ; We are dazled with the Qualj- 
ty and Fortune of thofe who are above us; 
when, do but look tothe bottom, and we 
are all alike. 

Very true, /aid I; we would judge of 
all things, but {till ftand in the wrong place : | 
‘Weare too near to judge of our felves, and 
too far off to know others. So that the true 
way to fee thingsas they are, is to be be- 
tween the Moon and the Earth, to be pure- 
ly a Spectator of this World, and not an In- 
habitant. I fhall never be fatisfy’d, /aid fhe, 
for the Injuftice we do the Earth, and the 
too favourable Opinion we have of the 
Moon, till you affure me that the People in 
the Moonare as little acquainted with their 
Advantages as we are with ours, and that 
they take our Earth for a Planet, without 
knowing theirs is one too. Donot doubt: 
it, faid [; we appear to them to perform 
very regularly our Function of a Planet. 
"Tis true, they do not fee us makea Circle 
round them, but that is no great Matter. 
"That half of the Moon which was turn’d 
towards us at the beginning of the World, 
hath been turn’d towards us ever fince; the 
Eyes, Mouth, and Face, which we have 
fancied of the Spots in her, are ftill the fame; 
and if the other oppofite half fhould appear 
tous, we fhould no doubt fancy another Fi- 
gure from the different Spots that are nat a 

| oc 
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Not but that the Moon turns upon her felfs. 
and in the fame time that fhe turns round the 
Earth,. that isina Month; but while the is 
making that turn upon her felf, and that the 
fhould hide a: Cheek for example, and ap- 
pear fomewhat elfeto us, fhe makes a like 
part of her Circle round the Earth, and ftill 
prefents tous the fameCheeks : So that the 
Moon, who in refpeét of the Sun and Stars, 
turns round her felf;. inrefpect of us, doth 
not turn at all: They feem to her to rifeand 
fet in the {pace of fifteen-Days ; but for our 
Earth, it appears-to her tobe held up in the 
fame place of the Heavens. *Tistrue, this 
apparent Immobility is not very agreeable 
for a Body which fhould pafs for a Planet,. 
but it is not altogether perfe& ; the Moon. 
hatha kind of trembling, which caufeth a 
little Corner of her Face to be fometimes hid 
from us, anda little Corner of the oppofite 
half appears ;, but then, upon my Word, 
the attributes that trembling to us, and fan- 
cies that we have in the Heavens the Moti-« 
on of a Pendulum,.which vibrates to and fro. 
I find, /aith the Counte/s,. the Planets are 
juft like us; we caft that upon others 
which is in ourfelves: The Earth faith, 
’Tis not I that turn; °tis the Sun: The 
Moon faith, ’Zis not I that fhake; ’tis the 
Earth: There is a great deal of Error eve- 
ty where. But I would not advife you, 
faid I, to undertake the reforming it ; ye 
| ha 
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had better convince yourfelf of the entire 
Refemblance of the Earth and the Moon. 
Imagine then thefe two great Bowls held 
up in the Heavens; you know that the 
Sun always enlightens the one half of a 
Body that is round, and the other half is 
in the Shadow: There is then one half 
of the Earth, and one half ofthe Moon, 
which is enlighten’d by the Sun; that is, 
which hath Day, and the other half which 
is Night. Obferve, alfo, that as a Ball has 
lefs force after it hath been ftruck againft 
a Wall, which fends it to the other fide; 
fo Light 1s weakned when it is reflected. 
This pale Light which comes to us from 
the Moon, is the very Light of the Sun; 
but it cannot come to us from the Moon 
but by Reflexion: it hath loft much of 
the Force and Luftre it had when it came 
directly from the Sun upon the Moon; ~ 
and that bright Light which fhines di- 
rectly upon us from the Sun, and which 
the Earth reflects upon the Moon, is as 
pale and weak when it arrives there: So 
that the Light which appears to us inthe 
Moon, and which enlightens our Nights, 
is the Parts of the Moon which have Day ; 
and that Part of the Earth which hath Day, 
when it is oppofite to the Part of the 
Moon which hath Night, gives Light to 
it. All depends upon how the Moon and 
the Earth behold one another. At the Be- 

: ginning | 
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ginning of the Month, we do not fee the 
Moon, becaufe fhe is.between the Sun and 
us; that Half of her which hath Day, is 
then turned toward the Sun; and that 
Half which hath Night, turn’d toward us, 
we cannot fee it then, becaufe it hath no 
Light upon it: But that Half of the 
Moon which hath Night, being turned 
to the Haif of the Earth which hath Day, 
fees us without being perceiv’d; and we 
then appear to them juitasthe Full-Moon 
doth to us. So that, as I may fay, the 
People of the Moon have thena full Earth ; 
but the Moon being advanc’d upon her © 
Circle of a Month, comes from under the 
Sun, and begins to turn toward us,a little 
Corner of the Half which is Light ; there’s 
the Crefcent: ‘Then thofe Parts of the 
Moon which have Night do not fee all : 
the Halfof the Earth which hath Day, and 
we are then in the Waynto them. 

I comprehend you very well, /aid the 
Countefs ; the People in the Moon have a 
Month quite contrary to us; when we 
have a full Moon, their Half of the Moon 
which is light, is turned to our Half of 
the Earth which is dark; they do not fee 
us at all, and they have then anew Earth; 
this is plain. But new tell me how come 
the Eclipfes? You may eafily guefs that, 
faid I; when it is new Moon, that the is 
between the Sun and us, and all her dark 


Half 
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Half is turned towards us who have Lighr.. 
that obfcure Shadow is caft upon us; if 
the Moon be direétly under the Sun, that. 
Shadow hides him from us, and at the 
fame time obfcures a Part of that Half of 
the Earth which is light, which was feen. 
by that Half of the Moon which was dark : 


Here then is an Eclipfe of the Sun to us: 


during our Day, and an Eclipfe of the 
Earth to the Moon during her Night, 
When it is. full Moon, the Earth is be- 
tween her and the Sun,. and all. the dark 
Half of the Earth is turned towards all 
the light Half of the Moon; the Shadow 
then of the Earth. cafts itielf towards the 
Moon, and if it falls on. the Moon, it ob- 
{cures that light Half which we fee, which 
hath then Day, and hinders the Sun from 
fhining on it. Here then is an Eclipfe ot 
the Moon to us during our Night, andan 
Eclipfe of the Sun to the Moon during 
our Day: But the Reafon that we have 
not Eclipfes every time that the Moon is 
between the Sun and the Earth, or the 
Earth between the Sun and the Moon, is 


/ 


becaufe thefe three Bodies are not exaétly : 


placed in a right Line, and by confequence 


that, that fhould make the Eclipfe, caits its _ 


Shadow a little befide that which fhould 
be obfcured. 

Tam furprized, /aid the Countefs, that 
there fhould be fo little Myftery in Eclip- 


fes, 
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fes, and that the whole World fhould not 
know the caufe of em. Nor never will, 
faid I, as fome People go about it. Inthe 
Eaft-lndies, when the Sun and Moon are 
in Eclipfe, they believe a certain Devil 
who hath black Claws, is feizing on thofe 
Planets with his Talons; and during that 
time the Rivers are cover’d with the Heads 
of Indians, who are up to the Neck in 
Water, becaufe they efteem it a very de- 
vout Pofture, to implore the Sun and the 
Moon to defend themfelves againft the 
Devil. In America, they are perfuaded that 
the Sun and the Moon, when eclips’d, are _ 
angry; and what is it they will not doto 
be reconciled with them? The Greeks, 
who were fo refined, did they not believe 
the .Moon was enchanted, and that the 
Magicians forc’d her to defcend from Hea- 
ven, and fhed a dangerous Juice on the 
Plants? Nay, what à panick Fear were 
we in, above thirty Years ago, at an Eclipfe 
of the Sun? How many People hidthem- 
felves in their Cellars; and all the Philo- 
fophers of Gre/ham could not perfuade them 
to come out till the Eclipfe was over? 
Methinks, faid fhe, ’tis {candalous. for 
Men to be fuch Cowards; there ought to 
be a general Law of Mankind to prohibit 
the difcourfing of Eclipfes, that we might 
not call to mind the Follies that have been 
faid and done upon that Subject. Your 
re E Law 
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. Law then, fad J, muft abolifh even the 
memory of all Things, and forbid us to 
{peak at all; for I know nothing in the 
World which is not a Monument of the 
Folly of Man. — 

Bur what doyouthink, /aid fe, of the 
People in the Moon; are they as afraid of 
an Eclipfe as we are? It would be very 
burlefque for the Z#dians there tobe upto 
the Neck in Water; that the Americans 
fhould believe the Earth angry with them ; 
the Greeks fancy we were bewitched, and 
would deftroy their Plants; in fhort, that 
awe fhould caufe the fame Confternation 
among them, as they do here. And why 
not, faid [? Idonotdoubt it at all; for 
why fhould the People of the Moon have 
more Wit than we? What right have 
they to affright us, and not we them? 
For my part, I believe that fince a prodi-_ 
_ gious Company of Men have been, and 
{till are, fuch Fools to adore the Moon, 
there are People in the Moon that worfhip 
the Earth, and that we are upon our Knees 
the one to the other. But fure, /aid fhe, 
we don’t pretend to fend any Influences to 
the Moon, and to give a Crifis to her Sick 3 
if the People have any Wit in thofe Parts, 
they will foon deftroy the Honour we flat- 
ter ourfelves with, and I fear we fhall! 
_ have the Difadvantage. | 


FEAR 
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Fear it not, Madam, /aid 1; do you 
think we are the only Fools of the Uni- 
verfe? Is it not confiftent with Ignorance, | 
to fpread itfelf every where? °Tis true, 
we can only guefs at the Folly of the Peo- 
ple in the Moon, but I no more doubt it, 
than 1 do the moft authentick News that 
comes from thence. What News comes 
from thence, /aid foe? That which the 
Learned bring us, Z replyd, who travel 
thither every Day with their Tubes and 
Telefcopes: They will tell you of their 
Difcoveries there, of Lands, Seas, Lakes, 
high Mountains, and deep Abyfles. 

{ fancy indeed, /aid she, they may difco- 
ver Mountains and Abyffes, becaufe of the 
remarkable Inequality; but how do they 
diftinguifh Lands and Seas? - Very eafily, 
faid I, for the Waters letting part of the 
Light pafs thro’ them, fend back but a 
very little, fo that they appear afar off like 
fo many dark Spots; whereas the Lands 
being folid, reflect the whole Light, and 
appear to be more bright and fhining s 
nay, they pretend to be fo well acquain- 
ted with the feveral Parts, that they have 
given them all Names: One Place they 
call Copernicus, another Archimedes, ano- 
ther Galileus: There is the Ca/pian-Sea, 
the Black-Lake, the Porphirite Mountains ; 
‘in fhort, they have publifh’d fuch exact 
Defcriptions of the Moon, that a very 

| E 2 Almanack- 
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Almanack-maker will be no more to feck 
there, than I am in Loudon. 

T muft own then, /aid the Counte/s, they 
are very exact; but what do they fay to 
the infide of the Country? I would ve- 
ty fain know that. Tis impoffible, 7re- 


plyd; Mr. Flamffed himfelf (one of the 


moft Learned Aftronomers of our Age) 
cannot inform you. You muft ask that 


of Aftolfo, who was carried into the Moon 


by St. ‘ohn. Iam going to tell you one 
of the agreeable Follies of Arioffo, and I 
am confident you will be well pleafed to 
hear it: I muft confefs he had better have 
let alone St. 70h», whofe Name is fo wor- 
thy of Refpect; but ’tis a poetical Li- 
cence, and muft be allow’d. The Poem 
is dedicated to a Cardirfal, and a great 
Pope hath honour’d it with his Appro- 
bation, which is prefix’d to feveral of the 
Editions: This is the Argument. Row- 
land, Nephew to Charlemain, talls mad, 
becaufe the fair Angelica prefers Medore 
before him. folfo, a Knight-Errant, 
finding himfelf one day in the terreftrial 
Paradife, which was upon the top of a 
very high Mountain, whereto he was car- 
ry'd by his flying Horfe, mects St. Joba 
there, who tells him, if he would have 
Rowland cured, he-muft make a Voyage 
with him into the Moon. A/olfo, who 
had a great mind to fee Countries, did 

| not 
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hot ftand much upon entreaty, and im- 
nediately there camea fiery Chariot which 
arried the Apoftle and the Knight into: 
he Air. Affolfo, being no great Philo- 
opher, was furpriz’d to find the Moon 
o much bigger than it appear’d to him 
when he was upon the Earth; to fee Ri- 
etsy Seas, Mountains, Cities, F oretts, 
lay, what would have furpriz’d me too, 
Nymphs hunting in thofe Forefts: But 
hat which was moit remarkable, was a 
falley where you might find any thing: 
hat was loft in our World, of what Na- 
ure foever; Crowns, Riches, F ame, and 
n Infinity of Hopes: The Time we {pend 
1 Play, and in fearching for the Phi- 
Mopher’s Stone; the Alms we give after 
ur Death, the Verfes we prefent to great 
Aen and Princes, and the Sighs of Lo- 
ers. I know not, /aid fhe, what became 
F the Sighs of Lovers in the time of 4- 
ofto; but I fancy there are very few of 
em afcend to the Moon in our Days. 
bh, Madam, reply d f, how many doth 
€ Countefs of D----7 fend thither every 
ay? Thofe that are addrefs’d to her, 
ill make a confiderable Hea . and 8 
lure you the Moon keeps all tif that is 
ft here below. Yet I mutt tell you. 
riofto doth but whifper it, though eve- 
_ thing is there, even to the Donation 
| Conftantine, i.e. the Popes have pre- 
E 3 tended 
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tended to be Mafters of Rome and Z#aly. 
by virtue of a Donation which the Em- 
peror Conflantine made Sylvefler ; and the 
‘Truth is, Nobody knows what is become 
of it. But what do you think is not ta 
be found in the Moon? Folly, all that. 
ever was upon the Earth is kept there 
ftill,; but, in lieu of it, it is not to be 
imagin’d how many Wits (if I may fo 
call them) that are loft here, are got up 
into the Moon; they are fo many Vials. 
full of a very fubtile Liquor, which eva- 
porates immediately, if it be not well 
ttopp’d; and uponevery one of thefe Vials 
the Names are written to whom the Wits 
belong: I think #rioffo hath heap’d ’em 
wpon one another a little confufedly, but 
tor Order fake, we will fancy them plac’d 
upon Shelves in a long Gallery. Aftolfo 
wonder’d to fee feveral Vials full, infcrib’d 
with the Names of the moit confiderable 
Statefmen, Divines, Lawyers, €¢. Blefs 


me, /aid be, is my Lord ------- and my. 
Lord ------ here! Sir 740. Sir Fo. nay, 
. Doétor -------- , and Father -------- too El 


Why, in my Country, we look upon”’em, 
as Oracles; and, after all, it feems they 
_ are but little better than mad Men, if 
not ftark Fools. I find now the poor 
Rogue was in the right, though he was 
foundly whipp’d for it, who told the 
Judge, that he had feen an Afs clothed 
in 
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in Scarlet; and a right Worfhipful Al- 
derman, that he knew not which was the 
reate{t Brute of the two, the Beaft that’ 
re the Fur, or the Beaft that wore it. 
But had I been there, I fhould have told 
Ajiolfo, the fawcy Knave was well enough: 
ferv'd; for we are not to look upon the 
Man, but the Place he fills: We are to 
reverence a Magiftrate when arid where- 
foever we meet him, and to fuppofe his: 
Merit was the fole Caufe of his Prefer- 
ment, tho” we are certain it came by Bri- 
bery or Pimping. - But enough of this; 
let us return to our Vials. To confefs 
the Truth, I begin to fear, fince I have 
entertan’d you with thofe Philofophical 
and Poetical Vifions, mine there is not 
very empty: However, ’tis fome Confo= 
lation to me, that, while you are fo at- 
tentive, you have a little Glafs full as. 
well as your Servant: The good Knight 
found his own Wit amongit the reft,, 
and, with the Apoftle’s leave, fnuff’d it 
all up his Nofe, like fo much Queen of 
Elungary’s Water; but Ayioffo faid, he 
did not carry it far, it returned again to: 
the Moon a little after. 


*---The Love of one fair Northern Lafs, 
Sent up his Wit unto the Place it was. 
E 4 WELI¢ 
* Sur fe, Harrington's dranflation of Orlande Fu- 
riofo, £5, 36, 


ay 
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Wett, he did not forget Orlando's 
Vial, which was the Occafion of hisk 
Voyage; but he was curfedly plagu’d to 
carry it, for Heroes Wits are naturally” 
very heavy, and there did not want one 
‘Drop of it: In conclufion, Ærioffe, ac-# 
‘cording to his laudable Cuftom, addref- 
feth himfelf to his Miftrefs in this man-— 
ner : | 


Fair Miffrefs, who for meto Heav'n [hall fly, 
To bring again from thence my wandringt 
. (Wire 
Which I flilllofe, fince from that piercing Eyes 
The Dart came forth that firft my Heart 
3 £, | did bit: 
Nor of my Lofs at all complain would I, 
Might [but keep that which remaineth yet : 
But if it fill decreafe, within fhort fpace, 
£ doubt I foall be in Orlando’s cafe. 


Vet, well Tavot where to recover mine, 

T ho not in Paradife, nor Cynthia’s Sphere, 
Yet doubtlefs in a Place no lefs divine, 

Ln that fweet Face of yours, in that fair, 
À | Hair,’ 
That ruby Lip, in thofe two flarlike Eyes, 

There is my Wit, I know it wanders there ; 
ind with my Lips, 1f you would give me leave, 

4 there would fearch, I thence ery ve= 

| ceive. 


Is. 
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Ts not this very fine? To reafon like 
Ariofto, the fafeft Way of lofing our Wits 
is to be in love; for you fee they do not 
go far from us, we may recover them a- 

ain at our Lips; but when we lofe em 
, other means, as for example, by Phi- 
lofophizing, whip, they are gone into 
the Moon, and there is no coming at em 
again when we would. However, faid 
the Countefs, our Vials have an honour- 
able Station among the Philofophers, when 
tis forty to one but Love fixeth our Wits 
on an Obicét we cannot but be atham’d 
of. But to take away mine entirely, pray 
tell me, but tell me ferioufly, if you be- 
lieve there are any Men in the Moon; 
for methinks hitherto you have not been 
very pofitive. For my part, faid I, I do 
not believe there are Men in the Moon: 
For do but obferve how much the Face > 
of Nature is chang’d between this and 
China ; other Vifages, Shapes, Manners, 
nay, almoft other Principles of Reafon; 
and therefore between us and the Moon 
the Alteration muft be much more con- 
fiderable. In the Lands that have been 
lately difcover’d, we can fcarce call the 
Inhabitants Men ; they are rather Animals 
of human Shape, and that too fometimes 
very imperféét, almoft without human 
Reafon; he therefore that will travel to 
: the 
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the Moon, muft not expeét to find Men 
there. 

Wuar fort of People will they be then, 
[aid the Countefs ? Troth, Madam, /aid L, 
I know not: for put the Cafe that we our : 
{elves inhabited the Moon, and were not 
Men, but rational Creatures, could we ima-- 
gine, do youthink, fuch fantaftical People 
upon the Earth, as Mankind is? is it pof-. 
fible we fhould have an Idea of fo ftrange a 
Compofition, a Creature of fuch foolifh. 
Paffions, and fuch wife Reflections? So 
learned in Things of no Ufe, and fo ftupid- 
ly ignorant of what moft concerns him; fo 
much Concern for Liberty, and yet fuch. 
great Inclinations to Servitude? So defi- 
rous of Happinefs, and yet fo very incapable 
of being fo? The People in the Moon muft 
be wife indeed to fuppofe all this of us. But 
do we not fee our felves continually, and 
cannot fo much as guefs how we were made? 
So that we are forc’d to fay the Gods, when 
they created us, were drunk with Nectar ;: 
and when they were fober again,. could not 
chufe but laugh at their own Handy-work. ~ 
Well, well, /aid the Countefs, we are fafe 
enough then; they in the Moon know no- 
thing of us; but I could with we were a lit-- 
tle better acquainted with them ;.for it trou- 
bles me, that we fhould fee the Moon above 
us, and yet not know what is done there.. 
Why, /aid L are you notas DRE - 
ec 
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ed for that part of the Earth which is not 
yet difcover’d? What Creatures inhabit ity. 
and what they do there? for we and they : 
are carried in the fame Veflel; they poffels 
the Prow, and we the Poop, and yet there is: 
no Manner of Communication between us 5 
they do not know at one End of the Ship, 
who lives, or what is done at the other End; — 
and you would know what paffeth in the 
Moon, which is another great Veffel, fail- 
ing in the Heavens at a vait Diftance from 
us. 3 
On, faid foes forthe Earth, I reckon it 
all as good as difcover’d, and can guefs at 
the People, tho’ I never heard a Word of 
"em; for certainly they all refemble us very 
much, and we may know ’em better when: 
‘we havea Mindto’t: They will ftay where 
they are, and ’tis no more but going to fee 
"em; but we cannot get into the Moon if 
we would; fo that I defpair of knowing, 
what they do there. You would laugh: 
at me, faid I, if I fhould anfwer you feri- 
oufly ; perhaps, I may deferve it; and yet, 
I fancy, I can fay a great deal to juitity a 
ridiculous Thought that is juft now come 
into my Head: Nay, to ufe the Fool’sbeft — 
Argument, I'll lay a Wager I make you 
own (in Spite of Reafon) that one of thefe 
Days there may be a Communication be- 
tween the Earth and the Moon: and who 
knows what great Advantages we may pre 
cure 
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cure by it? Do but confider America, be- 
fore it was difcover’d by Columbus, how pro= 
foundly ignorant were thofe People? ‘They 
knew nothing at allof Arts and Sciences; 
‘They went naked, had no other Arms buta 
Bow and Arrows, and did not conceive they 
might be carried by Animals: They look’d 
upon the Seaas a wide Space, forbidden to 
Man; that it was join’d to the Heavens, 
and that beyond it wasnothing. ’Tis true, 
after having fpent whole Years in making 
hollow the Trunks of great Trees with 
fharp Stones, they put themfelves to Sea 
in thefe Trunks, and floated from Land to 
Land, as the Wind and Waves drove them : 
But how often was their Trough overfet, 
and they force’d to recover itagain by fwim- 
ming? So that (except when they were on 
the Land) it might be faid they were con- 


tinually fwimming; and yet had any one 


but told ’em of another Kind of Naviga- 
tion, incomparably more perfeét and ufe- 
ful than their Own; that they might eafi- 
ly pats over that infinite Space of Water ; 
that they might ftop in the Middle of the 
Waves, and, in fome Senfe, command the 
Winds, and make their Veffel go faft or 
flow, as they pleas’d ; in fhort, that this 
unpaflable Ocean fhould be no Obftacle to 
their converfing with another different 
People; do youthink they would have be- 


lieved you? And yet, at laft, that Day is 


come 3 
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come; the unheard-of and moft furprifing 
Sight appears, vaft great Bodies, with white ; 
Wings, are {een to fly upon the Sea, to vo- 
mit Fire from all Parts, and to caft on their 
Shores an unknown People, all {caled with 
Tron, who difpofe and govern Montters as 
they pleafe, carry Thunder in their Hands, 
and overthrow and deftroy whoever refifts 
them. From whence came they? Who 
brought them overthe Sea? Who gave to 
them the Difpofal of the Fire of Heaven ? 
Are they Gods? Are they Sons of the Sun? 
for certainly they are not Men. Do but 
confider, Madam, the Surprize of the dme- 
vicans, there can be nothing greater; and 
after, fhall any one fay there {hall never be 
a Communication between the Moon and 
the Earth? Did the Americans believe there 
Would ever be any between them and Ey- 
vopey till it came to pafs? Tis true, you 
muft paf this great Space of Air and Hea~. 
ven which is between the Earth and the 
Moon; but did not thofe vat Seas feem at 
rit as impaffable to the Americans 2 You 
Tave, I think, /aid foe; did you not own 
the Americans were fo ignorant, that they. 
had not the leaft Conception of crofling 
the Sea; but we who know a great deal 
more than they, can imagine and fancy the 
going thro’ the Air, tho” we are aflured it 
1 not to be done. There is fomewhar 
more than Fancy, Z reply’d, when it a 
| cen 
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‘been already practis’d, for feveral have 
found the Secret of faftening Wings,which 
bear them up in the Air, to move them 
as they pleafe, and to fly over Rivers, and 
from Steeple to Steeple. I cannot fay in- 
deed they have yet made an Eagle’s Flight, 
or that it doth not coft now and then a 
Leg or an Arm to one of thefe new Birds ; 
but this may ferve to reprefent the firft 
Planks that were launch’d on the Water, 
and which were the very Pere of Na- 
vigation. There were no Vefflels then 
thought of to fail round the World; and 
yet you fee what great Ships are grown 
by little and little from thefe firft Planks. 
The Art of Flying is but newly invented? 
it will improve by degrees, and in time 
-gtow perfect, then we may fly as far as 
the Moon. Wedonot yet pretend to have 
difcover’d all Things, or that what we 
have difcover’d can receive no Addition 3; 
and therefore, pray let us agree there are 
yet many Things to be done in the Ages 
to come. Were you to live a thoufand 
Ages, faid the Countefs, I can never be-, 
lieve you will fly, but you muft endanger’ 
your Neck. I will not, Z reply’d, be fo 
unmannerly as to contradict a fair Lady; 
but tho’ we cannot learn the Art here, I 
hope you will allow they may fly better 
in the Moon; ’tis no great matter whe=} 
her we go to them, or they come to us; 
we 
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We fhall then be the Americans who knew 
nothing of Navigation, and Dis: there were 
very good Ships at t’other end of the World. 
Were it fo, /aid fhe, the People in the 
Moon would have been here before now. 
All in good Time, /aid J; the Europeans 
were not in America, till at the End of 
fome Thoufnds of Years; they were fo 
long in improving Navigation to the Point 
of crofling the Ocean. The People inthe 
Moon have already made fome fhort Voy- 
ages in the Air; they are exercifing cons 
tinually, and by degrees will be more ex- 
pert; then we shall fee ’em, and God 
knows how we fhall be furpris’d. It is 
unfufferable, /aid fae, you fhould banter me 
at this Rate, and juftify your ridiculous 
Fancy by fuch falfe Reafoning. I am go- 
ing to der faid I, you reproach 
me very unjuftly. Confider, Madam, that 
the World is unfolded by degrees; for the 
Antients were very pofitive, that the Tor- 
rid and Frigid Zones were not inhabitable, 
by reafon of their exceflive Heat and Cold 5 
and in the Time of the Romans the general 
Map of the World was but very little ex 
tended beyond that of theirEmpire; which, 
tho’ in one Senfe, exprefs’d much Gran. 
deur, in another Senfe, was a Sign of as 
great Ignorance ; however, there were 
Men found both in very hot and in very 
cold Countries; fo that you fee the World 

iS 
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is already encreas’d. After that it was 
thought that the Ocean cover’d the whole 
Earth, except what was then difcover’d; 
there was no talk then of the Antipodes, 
not fo much as a Thought of ‘em; for 
who could fancy their Heels at top, and 
their Heads at bottom ? and yet after all! 
their fine Reafoning, the Antipodes were 
difcover’d. Here’s now another half of 
the World ftarts up, and a new Reforma- 
tion of the Map: Methinks this, Ma- 
dam, fhould reftrain us, and teach us not 
to be fo pofitive in our Opinions; the 
W orld will unfold it felf more to us here- 
after; then we fhall know the People in 
the Moon as well as we do now the Anti- 
podes. But all Things muft be done in 
Order ; the whole Earth muft be firft dif- 
cover’d; and till we are perfectly acquaint-. 
ed with our own Habitation, we fhall ne-* 
ver know that of our Neighbours. With- 
out fooling, /aid the Countefs, you are fo 
very profound in this Point, that I begin 
to think you are in Earneft, and believe 
what you fay. Not fo neither, /aid Ls 
but I would fhew you how eafy it is to 
maintain a chimerical Notion, that may, 
(like fome Opinions in Religion) perplex a 
Man of Underftanding, but never perfuade 
him : there is nothing perfuades but Truth, | 
it hath no Need of all its Proofs, but en= 
ters naturally into our oies 
an 
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and when once we have learn’d it, we do no- 
thing but think of it. I thank you then, 
[aid foe, for impofing on me no longer; 
for, I confefs, your falfe reafoning difturb’d 
me, but now I fhall fleep very quietly, if 
you. think fit to go home. 


upon: 
veil her Notions, that fhe would Eins 

SIENS have engag’d me next Day to- 

=24 go on where I left of; but L 
old her, fince the Moon’and Stars were 
ecome the Sibje& of our Difcourfe, we 
would. truft our Chiméra’s with, no Body’ 
le. At Night we went again into the 
Park, which was now dedicated to our 
earned Converfation. 

Well, Madam,. /aid L: I have great 
News for you; that which I told you 
ait Night of the Moon’s being inhabited,. 
May not be fo now. ‘There is a new Fan- 
ÿ got into my Head,, which puts thofe- 
veople in great danger. IT cannot fuffer 
t, faid foe; yelterday you were preparins: 
Ne to receive a Vilit from ’em, and now 

ete there: 


! 
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there are no fuch People in Nature: Once 

ou would have me believe the Moon was 
inhabited; I furmounted the Difficulty I 
had, and will now believe it. You area 
little too nimble, Z reply’d; did I not ad- 
vife you never to be entirely convinc’d in 
Things of this Nature, but to referve half 
of your Underftanding free and difengag’d, 
that you may admit of the contrary Opi- 
nion, if there be any Occafion? I care not 
for your Sentences, /aid fhe, let us come to 
Matter of Fact. Are we : not to confider 
the Moon as Greenwich? No, faid I; the 
Moon doth not fo much refemble the Earth, 
as Greenwich doth London: The Sun draws 
from the Earth and Water, Exhalations 
and Vapours, which mounting to a cer- 
tain Height in the Air, do there affemble 
and form the Clouds ; thofe uncertain 

Clouds are driven irregularly round the 
_ Globe, fometimes fhadowing one Coun- 
try, and fometimes another: He, then, 
who beholds the Earth from afar off, will 
fee frequent Alterations upon its Surface, 
becaufe a great Country, overcaft with 
Clouds, will appear dark or light, as the 
Clouds flay, or pafs over it; he will fee 
the Spots on the Earth often change their 
Place, and appear or difappear as the 
Clouds remove: But we fee none of thofe: 
Changes wrought upon the Moon, which 
would certainly be the fame, were ne 

ut 
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But Clouds about her; but, on the con- 
trary, all her Spots are fix’d and certain, 
and her light Parts continue where they 
were at firft, which truly is a great Mis- 
fortune; for by this reafon, the Sun draws 
no Exhalations or Vapours above the 
Moon: So that it appears fhe is a Body” 
infinitely more hard and folid than the 
Earth, whofe fubtile Parts are eafily fe-- 
parated from the reft,. and mount upwards. 
as foon as Heat puts them in motion;- 
but it muft be a Heap of Rock and Mar- 
ble, where there is no Evaporation: Be-- 
fides, Exhalations are fo natural and ne-- 
ceflary where there is Water, that there 
can be no Water at all, where there is 
no Exhalation; and what fort of Inha-- 
bitants muft thofe be, whofe Country afs-- 
fords no Water, is all Rock, and produ- 
ceth nothing? Very fine, faid fhe; you 
have forgot fince you affurd me, we 
might from hence diftinguith Seas in the 
Moon;. nay, you or your Friends were: 
Godfathers to fome of ’em. Pray, what 
is become of your Ca/pian-Sea, and your 
Black-Lake? All Conjecture, Madam, .7* 
reply d; tho’ for your. Ladyfhip’s fake, T° 
am very forry for it: For thofe dark Pla-- 
ces we took to be Seas, may, perhaps, be : 
nothing but large Cavities; .’tis hard to. 
guefs aright at fo great a diftance. But: 
will this fuffice then, /aid foe, to extir-. 
: F2 pate 
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pate the People in the Moon? Not al- | 
together, Z reply d; we will neither de- 
termine for, nor againft them. I muit” 
own my Weaknefs. (if it be one) /aid fhe 3 
{ cannot be fo perfectly undetermin’d as 
you would have me to be; but niuft be- 
heve one way. or the other; therefore: 
pray fix me quickly in my Opinion, as 
to the Inhabitants of the Moon: Preferve: 
or annihilate them, as you fhall think ft ;- 
and yet, methinks, I have a ftrange In- 
clination for ’em, and- would not have’em: 
deftroy’d, if it were poflible to fave-’em. 
You know, Madam, /aid I, I can deny 
you nothing; the Moon fhall be no long-. 
er a Defart;. but, to do you Service, we 
will re-people her. Since, to all appear-. 
ance, the Spots inthe Moon do not changes, 
I cannot conceive there are any Clouds: 
about her, that fometimes obfcure one: 
Part, and fometimes another ; yet this” 
doth not hinder but that the Moon fends. 
forth Exhalations, and Vapours. Our 
Clouds,. which we fee in the Air, are no- 
thing but Exhalations and Vapours, which 
at their coming out of the Earth, were 
feparated into fuch minute Particles, that” 
they could not be difcern’d; but as they: 
afcend higher, they are condens’d by the: 
Cold, and, by the Re-union of their 
Parts, are render’d vifible; after which: 
they become great Clouds, which fluctu- 
ale. 
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ate in the Air, till they return back again 
m Rain: However, thofe Exhalations and 
Vapours do fometimes keep themfelves fo 
difpers’d, that they are imperceptible 5 
or if they do aflemble, it is in forming 
fuch fubtle Dews, that they cannot be 
difcern’d to fall from any Cloud. It may 
likewife happen, that the Vapours which 
80 out of the Moon (for it-is incredible. 
that the Moon is fuch a Matis, that all 
its Parts are of an equal Solidity, all at 
reft with one another, and: all incapable 
ef any Alteration from the Efficacy of 
the Sun; FE am furewe are yet unacquain-. 
ted with fuch a Body: Marble it felf is of 
another Nature; and even that which 1S 
mott folid, is fubje& to Change and Al- 
teration ;. either from the fecret and inyi- 
fible Motion it hath within it felf, or 
from that which it receives from with- 
out) it may fo happen then, that the Va- 
pours which iffue from the Moon, may 
not affemble round her in Clouds ,. and. 
hae fall back again inRain, but only: 
in Dews. It is fufficient: for this, that 
the Air with which the Moon is Invi- 
ron’d, (for it is certain that the Moon is 
encompafs’d with Air as wellas the Earth) 
be a little différent from our Air, andthe 
Vapours of the Moon a little different 
from thofe of the Earth, which is very: 
probable, Hereupon, the matter being: 

| x others 
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otherwife difpos’d in the Moon than on 
the Earth, the Effects muit be different ; 
tho’ it is of no great confequence whe- 
ther they are or no: For from the mo- 
ment we have found an inward motion 
in the Parts of the Moon, or produced 
by foreign Caufes, here is enough for the 
new Birth of its Inhabitants, and a fuffi- 
cient and neceflary Fund for their Sub- 
fiftence. This will furnifh us with Corn, 
Fruit, Water, according to the cuftom 
-or manner of the Moon, which I do not. 
pretend ‘to know; and all proportion’d 
to the Wants and Ufe of the Inhabitants,. 
with whom I pretend to be as little ac- 
quainted. That is to fay,. reply’d the Coun- 
tefs, You know all this very well, without. 
knowing how it is fo, which is a great 
deal of Ignorance upon a very little Know- 
ledge: However, I comfort myfelf,.that 
you have given the Moon her Inhabitants 
again, and have wrapp’d her in an Air of 
her own,. without which a Planet would 
feem but very naked. 

’T 1s thefetwo different Airs, /aid J, that 
hinder the Communication of the two Pla= 
nets: If it Was only flying,.as I told you 
Yefterday, who knows but we may improve 
it to Perfection, tho’ I confefs there is but 
little Hopes of it? The great Diftance be- 
tween the Moon and the Earth, isa Difh- 
culty not eafily to be furmounted: Yet we 

ae . the 
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the Diftance but inconfiderable, and the 
two Planets almoft contiguous, it would 
be ftill impofhble to pafs from the Air of 
the one into the Air of the other. The 
Water is the Air of F ifhes, they never 
pals into the Air of the Birds, nor the 
Birds into the Air of the Fith ; and yet 
tis not the Diftance that hinders them, but 
both are imprifon’d by the Air they breathe 
in. We find our Air confifts of thicker and 
groffer Vapours than the Air of the Moon; 
10 that one of her Inhabitants arriving at the 
Confines of our World, as foon as he enters. 
our Air, willinevitably drown himfelf,. and. 
we fhall fee him fall dead on the Earth. | 
I fhould rejoice at a Wreck, {aid the Coun= 
Ze/s, as much as my Neighbours on the Coaft 
of Sufex : How pleafant would it be to fee 
’em lie {cattered on the Ground, where we 
might confider at our eafe their extraordina- 
ry Figures? But what, /aid L if they fhould 
{wim on the outward Surface of our Air, 
and be as curious to fee us, as you are to fee 
them; fhould they angle or cafta Net for 
us, as for fo many Fith, would that pleafe 
you? Why not, /aid the Countefs ? For my 
part I would go into their Nets of my own 
accord, were it but for the pleafure to {ee 
fuch ftrange Fifhermen. 
. You would be very fick, /zid J, when 
you were drawn to thetop of our Air; for 
itis not refpirable in all its extent, as may be 
| {een 
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feen on the tops of fome very high Moun-| 
tains: And I admire that they who have the 
Folly to believe that our Fairies, whom they 
allow to be Corporeal, and to inhabit the 
moft pure and refin’d Air, do not tell us, that 
the Reafon why they give us fuch fhort and 
feldom Vifits, is, that there are very few 
among them that can dive; and thofe that 
can, if it be poffible to get through the 
thick Air where we are, cannot ftay half 
fo long in it, as one of the worft of Sir 
Harry Blunt’s Sponge-gatherers. Here then: 
are natural Barricades, which defend the 
Paflage out of our World, as well as the 
Entry into that of the Moon: So that 
fince wecan only guefs at that World, let 
us fancy all we can of it. Forexample, L 
will fuppofe that we may fee there the Fir- 
mament, the Sun, and the Stars, of ano- 
ther colour than what they are here; all 
thefe appear tous through a kind of natural 
Spectacles, which change and alter the Ob- 
jects. T'hefe Spectacles are our Air, mix’d 
as it is with Vapours and Exhalations, and’ 
which doth not extend itfelf very high. 
Some of our modern Philofophers pretend,. 
of itfelf it is blue,. as well.as the Water of 
the Sea, and that this Colour neither ap= 
pears in the one nor in the other, but at a. 
great depth: The Firmament,. fay they. 
where the fix’d Stars are faftned, hath no. 
peculiar Light of its own, and by confe- 

quence. 
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quence muft appear black ; but we fee it 
through the Air which is blue, and there- 
fore to us it appears blue; which if fo, 
the Beams of the Sun and Stars cannot pafs 
thro’ the Air without being ting’d a little 
with its Colour, and lofing as much of their 
own: Yet were the Air of no Colour, it 
is very certain, that thro” a great Mift, 
the Light of a Flambeaux at fome dif- 
tance appears reddifh, tho’ it be not its 
true natural Colour. Our Air is nothing 
but a great Mift, which changeth the true 
Colour of the Sky, of the Sun, and of the 
Stars ; it belongs only to the celeftial Mat- 
ter to bring us the Light and Colours, as 
they really are in all their purity: So that 
fince the Air of the Moon is of another 
Mature than our Air, or is ftain’d of ano- 
ther Colour, or at leaft is another kind of 
Mift, which caufeth other alterations to the 
Colours of the Celeftial Bodies; if fhort, as 
to the People of the Moon, their Spectacles 
hro’ whichthey fee everything,are chang’d. 
Ip it be fo, aid the Countefs, 1 prefer 

ny Abode before that of the Moon; for 
cannot believe the Celeftial Colours are 
owell fuited as they are here; for if you 
will let us put green Stars on a red Sky, 
hey cannot be fo agreeable as Stars of 
sold on an Azure Firmament. To hear 
fou, faid J, one would think you was 
hufing a Petticoat, or a Suit of Knots: 
G : But 
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But believe me, Nature hath as good a Fan- 
cy as Mrs. Harrifon; leave it to her to 
chufe Colours for the Moon, and [l’Il en- 
gage they fhall be well forted; fhe will 
not fail to vary the Profpect of the Uni- 
verfe, at every different point of Sight, 
and always the alteration fhall be very a- 
grecable. I know very well, /aid the Coun- 
tefs, her Skill in this Point; fhe is not at 
the charge of changing the Objeéts, but 
only the Spectacles, and hath the credit 
of this great Variety, without being at any 
Expence: With a blue Air fhe gives usa 
blue Firmament; and perhaps with a red 
Air, fhe gives to the Inhabitants of the 


. Moon a red Firmament; and yet {till it is 


but the fame Firmament: Nay Iam of O- 
pinion, fhe hath plac’dafort of Spectacles 
in our Imagination, thro’ which we fee all 
things, and which to every particular Man, 
change the Objects. _dlexander \ook’d on 
the Earth as a fit place to eftablifh a great 
Empire; it feem’d to Celadon a proper Re- 
fidence for 4ffrea, and it appear’d to a Phi- 
lofopher, a great Planet in the Heavens, 
cover’d with Fools. I do not believe the 
Sights vary more between the Earth and 
the Moon, than they do between one Man’s 
Fancy and another’s. 

‘Turis change in our Imaginations, /aid J, 
is very furprizing ; for they are {till the fame 
Objects tho’ they appear different; when 

in 
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in the Moon we may fee other Objects we 
do not fee here, or at leaft, not fee all there 
we do fee here. Perhaps in that Country 
they know nothing of the Dawn and the 
Twilight, before the Sun rifeth, and after 
the Sun fets: The Air which encompaf- 
feth, and is elevated above us, receives the 
Rays, fo that they cannot ftrike on the 
Earth ; and being grofs, ftops fome of them, 
and fends ’em to us, tho’ indeed they were 
never naturally defign’d us: So that the 
Day-break and the Twilight are a Favour 
which Nature beftows on us; they are a 
pont which regularly we fhould not have, 
and which fhe gives us over and above our 
due. But in the Moon, where apparent~ 
5 Air is more pure, and therefore not 
© proper to fend down the Beams it re- 
ceives from the Sun before his Rifing, and 
after his Setting, you have not that Light 
of Grace (as I may call it) which growing 
greater by degrees, doth more agreeably 
prepare you for the Arrival of the Sun ; 
and which growing weaker, and diminifh_ 
ing by degrees, doth infenfibly prepare you 
or the Sun’s Departure: But you are in 
t profound Darknefs, where a Curtain, as 
t were, is drawn all on a fudden, your 
dyes are immediately dazled with the whole 
aight of the Sun, in all its Glory and 
sightnefs; fo likewife, you are on a fud- 
len furpriz’d with utter Darknefs; the 

G 2 Night 
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Night and the Day have no Medium be- | 
tween them, but you fall in a Moment | 
from one Extreme into another. The! 
Rainbow likewife is not known to them | 
in the Moon; for if the Dawn is an Ef! 
fect of the Groffnefs: of the Air and Va-. 
peurs, the Rainbow is form’d in the. 
Clouds from whence the Rain falls: fo 
that the moft beautiful Things in the! 
World, are produced by thofe which have 

no Beauty at all. Since then there are noi 
= Vapours thick enough, nor no Clouds of | 
Rain about the Moon, farewel Dawn, a- 
dieu Rainbow: What mutt Lovers do for 
Similes in that Country, when fuch an’ 
inexhauftible ine ie of Comparifons is, 
taken from them: | ‘à 

IT doubt not, /4id the Countefs, but there! 
are thofe in the Moon as good at Simily, | 
as the greateft Beau in Covent-Garden, and | 
had they neither Sun nor Stars, Pearls iy 


Rubies, Rofes nor Lillies, yet could fay 
as many fine things to a Vizor-Mask, as. 
the perteft Wit at the Puppet-Show; and 
they are well enough recompens’d for the 
Lofs of our Dawn and Rainbow; for by. 
the fame Reafon, they have neither T'hun-| 
der nor Lightning, both which are form’d 
in the Clouds: How glorious are their 
Days, the Sun continually fhining? How 
pleafant their Nights, not the leaft Star is! 
hid from them? ‘They never hear of Storms 
or 
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or Tempeñts, which certainly are an Ef 
fect of the Wrath of Heaven. Do you 
think then they ftand in need of our Pity? 
You are defcribing the Moon, J reply’d, 
like an enchanted Palace; but do you think 
it fo pleafant to have a fcorching Sun al- 
Ways over our Head, and not the leaft 
Cloud to moderate its Heat? Tho’ I fan- 
cy “tis for this Reafon that Nature hath 
made great Cavities in the Moon; we can 
difcern them eafily with our T'elefcopes, 
for they are not Mountains, but fo many 
Wells or Vaults in the middle of a Plain We 
and what do we know but the Inhabitants - 
of che Moon being continually broil’d by 
the exceflive Heat of the Sun, do retire 
into. thofe great Wells? perhaps they live 
no where elfe, and ’tis there they build 
‘em Cities; for we ftill fee in the Ruins 
of old Rome, that that Part of the City 
which was under Ground,. was almoft as 
large as that which was above Ground. I 
fancy, during the late Siege of Buda, they 
lived there as they do in the Moon; or 
‘tis but going to the Fountain-Tavern Cell. 
ar, where the feveral Vaults are as fo ma- 
ny high Streets; the Vats, Pipes, Hog- 
fheads, fo many different Edifices; and 
the Drawers and Coopers, like fo many 
Troglodites. I perceive you laugh at me; 
yet if I may be fo free with a fair Lady, 
you deferve it much better than I: for 
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Ae believe the People in the Moon muft 
ive upon the Surface of their Planet, be-. 
caufe we do fo upon ours; but quite con- 
trary, fince we dwell upon the Superfici- 
es of our Planet, they fhould not dwell 
upon the Superficies of their Planet: If 
il hings differ fo much inthis World, what 
‘auit they do in another? | | 
*Trs no Matter, faid the Countefs, 1 
can never fuffer the Inhabitants of the 
Moon to live in perpetual Darknefs. You 
will be more concern’d for them, J re- | 
plyd, when I tell you that one of the ane | 
tient Philofophers did long fince difcover 
the Moon to be the Abode of the bleffed 
Souls departed out of this Life, and that, 
all their Havvinels confifted in hearing the 
Harmony of the Spheres; that is, the Mu-, 
fick (I had like to have faid Noife) which | 
is made by the motion of the Celeftial Bo- | 
dies: If you have feen a Raree-Show, you 
will eafily comprehend it. But becaufe, 
the Philofopher pretends to know exact-_ 
ly all they do there, he tells you, that. 
when the Moon is obfcur’d by the Sha= 
dow of the Earth, they no longer hear, 
the heavenly Mufick, but howl like fo. 
many Souls in Purgatory ; fo that the, 
Moon taking pity of them, makes all the 
hafte fhe can to get into the Light again. | 
Methinks then, /ays /be, we fhould now 
and then fee fome of the blefled Souls ar- | 
rive 
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tive here from the Moon; for certainly 
they are fent to us. I confefs indeed, /aid 
f, it would be very pleafant to fee diffe- 
rent Worlds ; fuch a Voyage, though 
but in Imagination, is very delightful ; 
what would it be in Effect? It would 
be much better certainly than to go to 
Japan, which, at beft, is but crawling 
fom one End of the World to t’other, 
and after all to fee nothing but Men. Well 
then, /ays fhe, let us travel over the Pla- 
nets as faft as we can; what fhould hin- 
der us? Let us place our felves at allthe 
different Profpects, and from thence con- 
fider the Univerfe. But, firft, have we 
any thing more to fee in the Moon? [| 
believe not, J reply’d; at leaft, you have 
een all I can fhew you. Coming out of 
the Moon, towards the Sun, we fee /c- 
és, which puts me again in mind of 
Grecnwich. Venus turns upon her felf, and 
round the Sun, as well as the Moon; they 
ikewife difcover by their T'elefcopes, that 
Venus, like the Moon, (if I may {peak 
ufter the fame manner) is fometimes new, 
ometimes full, and fometimes inthe Wain, 
icording to the divers Situations fhe is 
n, in refpect of the Earth. | 
Tue Moon, to all Appearance, is in- 
nabited ; why fhould not Venus be fo too? 
You are fo full of your Why’s and your 
Wherefore’s, faid fhe, interrupting me, 

G that 
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that I fancy you are fending Colonies to 
all the Planets. You may be certain, fo 
{ will, Z reply d; for I fee no Reafon to 
the Contrary: We find that all the Pla- 
nets are of the fame Nature, all obfcure 
Bodies, which receive no Light but from 
the Sun, and then fend it to one another; 
their Motions are the fame, fo that hither- 
to they are alike; and yet, if we are to 
believe that thefe vaft Bodies are not inha- 
bited, I think they were made but to lit- 
tie Purpofe; why ihould Nature be fo par- 
tial, as to except only the Earth ? But 
let who will fay to the contrary, I mutt 
believe the Planets are peopled as well as 
the Earth. I find, /ays the Countefs, with 
fome Concern, a Philofopher will ne- 
ver make a good Martyr, you can fo 
quickly fhift your Opinion ; "twas. not. 
many Minutes fince the Moon was a per- 
feét Defart; now the reft of the Planets 
are inhabited. Why truly, Madam, /aid 
f, there is a Time for all Things; and 
your true Philofopher believes. any thing 
or nothing, as the Maggot bites. Had you 
taken me in the fceptical Vein, I would 
have as foon granted a Nation in a Muf- 
tard-Ball, asa living Creature in the Moon; 
but the Tide is turn’d, and all the Planets 
are peopled like an Ant-hill; yet, Raillery 
apart, this is not fo very improbable as 
you think it; for do you believe we dif- _ 

cover 
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| cover (as I may fay) all the Inhabitants of. 
| the Earth? There be-as many: kinds of . 
invifible as vifible Creatures. We fee 
| from the Elephant to the very Hand-worm, 
| beyond which our Sight fails us; and yet, 
| counting from that minute Creature, there 
| are an Infinity of lefler Animals, which 
| were they perceptible, would be as little 
in Comparifon with a Mite, as a Mite is 
| of an Ox. How lately have our Virtuo- — 
= fo’s found out the Pepper- Worms, which, 
in the leaft Drop of Water, appear like 

| fo many Dolphins, fporting in the Ocean! 

| nay, they tell qe that the Sharpnets of 
| Vinegar confifts in the Fiercenefs of the 
little Animals that bite you by the’Fongue 5 
not to name the Blue on Plumbs, and 
twenty Experiments of the like Nature. 

N ay, to thew you that they can fee 
as far into a Millftone as De/cartes himfelf, 
they have difcover’d that feveral, even of 
the moft folid Bodies, are nothing but an 
immenfe Swarm of imperceptible Animals. 
Do but confider this little Leaf; why, it. 
| is a great World of a vaft Extent; what 
| Mountains, what Abyfles are there in it ? 
The Infeéts of one fide know no more of 
their Fellow-Creatures on vother fide, than 
| you and I tell what they are now doing 
| at the Antipodes ; is it not reafon then that 
| a great Planet fhould be inhabited ? In the 
| hardeft Stones, for Example, in Marble 
€ | there 
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there are an Infinity of Worms, which 
fill up the Vacuums, and feed upon the. 
Subitance of the Stone. Fancy then Mil- 
lions of living Creatures to fubfift many 
Years on a Grain of Sand; fo that were 
the Moon but one continued Rock, fhe 
fhould be gnaw’d by thefe invifible Mites 
(as if fhe were a green Cheefe) rather 
than not be inhabited. In fhort, every 
Thing is animated, and the Stones upon. 
Salisbury-Plain are as much alive as a 
Hive of Bees. Imagine then thofe Ani- 
mals which are yet undifcovered, and add 
them and thofe which are but lately dif- 
cover’d, to thofe we have always feen, 
ye will find the Earth fwarms with Inha- 

itants. Why then fhould Nature, which 
is fruitful to an Excefs here, be fo very 
barren in the reft of the Planets? I mutt 
own, /aid the Counteff, you have convinc’d 
my Reafon, but you have confounded my 
Fancy with fuch Variety, that I cannot 
imagine how Nature, which hates Repe- 
titions, fhould produce fo many different 
Kinds. ‘There is no need of Fancy, re- 
ply'd TZ; do but truft your Eyes, and you 
will eafily perceive how Nature diverfi- 
fies in thefe feveral Worlds. 

Aww human Facesin general are of the 
fame Model, and yet the Europeans and 
the Africans have two particular Molds ; 
nay, Commonly every Family have a diffe- 

| | rent 
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rent Form. What Secret then has Nature 
to fhew fo much Variety in a fingle Face ? 
Our World, in refpect of the Univerfe, 1s 

but a little Family; all whofe Faces have 
fome Refemblance ; in another place there 
is another Family, whofe Faces have a dif 
ferent Air and Fafhion. The Difference 
too increafeth with the Diftance; for who- 
foever fhould fee an Inhabitant of the 
Moon, and an Inhabitant of the Earth, 
would foon perceive they were nearer 
Neighbours than one of the Earth, and. 
one of Saturn: Here, for Example, we 
have the Ufe of Voice; in another W orld 
they fpeak by Signs; and, at a greater 
Diftance, they do not fpeak at all. Here 
our Reafon is form’d by Experience ; in 
the next World, Experience contributes 
little towards it; and in the next to that, 

old Men know no more than Children. 
Here we are troubled more with what is 
to come, than with what is paft; further 
off they are not concern’d with either, 
which, by the way, I think, is much the 
better. Here ’tis thought we want a fixth 
Senfe, which would teach us many Things 
of which we are now ignorant; this fixth 
Senfe is apparently in another World, 
where they want one of the five which 
we enjoy. Nay, perhaps there is a much 
greater Number of Senfes 5 but . the 
Parti- 
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Partition we have made of ’em with the! 
Inhabitants. of the other Planets, there’ 
are but five fallen to our Share, with which | 
we are well contented, for want of be- 
ing acquainted with the reft. Our Sci- 
ences have Bounds, which the Wit of 
Man could never pafs;. there is a Point 
where they fail us on a Sudden, the reft 
is referv’d for other Worlds, where fome- 
what which we know, is unknown to 
them. ‘This Planet enjoys the Pleafures of 
_ Love, but lies defolate in feveral Places by 
the Fury of War; in another Planet they 
enjoy a perpetual Peace, yet in the midit 
of that Peace, know nothing of Love,. 
and Time lies on their Hands. In a-Word,, 
that which Nature practifes here in little, 
in diftributing her Gifts among Mankind, 
fhe does at large in other Worlds, where 
fhe makes ufe of that admirable Secret 
fhe hath to diverfify all Things, and. at 
the fame time makes ’em equal, by com- 
penfating for the Inequality. This, I 
confefs, is on the Borders of Nonfenfe; 
but a Man is never the lefs a Philofopher. 
for being a little obfcure, if not unintel- 
higible. | 
Bur is it not time, Madam, to be fe- 
rious; how will you difpofe of all thefe 
Notions? Trouble not your felf, /ays jhe, 
Fancy isa great Traveller : I already com- 
| PR a prehend. 
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prehend thefe feveral Worlds, and repre- 
prefent to my felf their different Charac- 
ters and Cuftoms: Some of ’em, I affure 
you, are very extraordinary. I {ee at this 
moment a thoufand different Figures, tho’ 
I cannot well defcribe ’em. Oh, leave 
them, J reply’ d, to your Dreams : They 
will reprefent them very faithfully. 


The Fourth Evenina. 


wae Have been told of a Phyfician. 
RES that makes his Patients dream 
GT as he pleafes, by prefcribing fuch 
ee a Specifick for their Supper, 


A as works thofe Impreflions he 
would have on the Fancy; of what Ufe 
he may be to the modern Poets, I leave 
to the Curious, and return to the Coun- 
tefs, who cither did not dream at all, or 
nothing to the Purpofe; fo that continu- 
ing our Voyage to the other World, we 
would only guefs at their Inhabitants. We 
were come to Venus; and'I told her, that 
Venus certainly turn’d on it felf, tho’ No- 
body could tell in what time; and con- 
fequently were ignorant how long her Day 
laited ; but her Year was compos’d of eight 

Months, 
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Months, becaufe ’tis in that time fhe 
turns round the Sun. And feeing Venus is 
forty times lefs than the Earth, the Earth. 
appears to them in Venus to be a Planet, 
forty times bigger than Venus appears to. 
us on the Earth; and, as the Moon is for- 
ty times leffer than the Earth, fo fhe feems 
to be juft of the fame Magnitude, to the 
Inhabitants of Venus, as here Venus feems 
to us. 
I fee then, /ays the Countefs, that the 
Earth is not to Venus, what Venus is to 
the Earth: I mean, that the Earth is too 
big to be the Mother of Love, or the 
Shepherd’s Star to Venus; but the Moon 
which appears to Venus of the fame Big=: 
nefs that Venus appears to us, is afligned: 
to be the Mother of Love, and Shepherd’s 
Star to Venus, for fuch Names are only 
proper for a little airy brisk Planet, bright 
and fhiningas the Gcddefs her felf. Oh, blef- 
fed Moon, how happy art thou to prefide 
over the Amours of thofe gallant People, 
where all, they fay, is foft and moving, 
and perfectly refin’d from the Drofs of our 
Wits, who are fitter for a Bear-Garden. 
than a Circle? How grofs is their Court- 
fhip? how mean their Raillery, without 
any Diftinétion of Time, Place, or Per- 
fon? They make Love (as they call it) 
but one way, and the Form is the fame 
at a Farce or Funeral. Be not fo very fe- 
Vere, 
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vere, Zreply'd; if fome of our Beaux {peak 
plain Exglifh, fome of your Belles like them 
never the worfe for it. The Art of Love 
Js as much improv’d as the Art of War: 
‘The Generals of this Age take a Town in 
two Days, which in the laft held out as 
many Years; and the Rofes, Lillies, Pearls, 
and Rubies (a whining Lover’s Train of 
Artillery) are grown as ufelefs as Bows 
and Arrows. ‘lho’, after all, Imuftown 
they have another Standard in the Planet 
Venus; there Clelia and Partheniffa is be- 
low the Language of Grooms and Cham- 
ber-maids, and every Porter and Carman 
a perfect Sir Courtly: But then confider 
the Difference of Climates; Venus is much 
nearer than the Earth is to the Sun, from 
whence fhe receives a more vigorous and 

active Influence. 
UT find, /ays the Counte/s, it is eafy enough 
to guefs at the Inhabitants of Venus; they 
refemble what I have read of thé Aoors 
of Granada, who were alittle, black Peo- 
ple, fcorched with the Sun, witty, full 
of Fire, very amorous, much inclin’d to 
Mufick and Poetry, and ever inventing 
Mafques and Tournaments in honour of 
their Miftreffes. Pardon me, Madam, 
faid I; you are little acquainted with the 
Planet. Granada, in all its Glory, was a 
perfect Greenland to it; and your gallant. 
Moors, 
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Moors, in comparifon with that People, 
3 NP ples | 


were as ftupid as fo many Laplanders. 


Burt what do you think then of the | 
Inhabitants of Mercury? They are yet | 


nearer to the Sun, and are fo full of Fire, 


that they are abfolutely mad; f fancy they | 


have no Memory at all, like moft of the 
Negroes; that they make no Reflexions, 


and what they do is by fudden Starts, | 


and perfeét Hap-hazard. In fhort, Mer- 
cury 1s the Bedlam of the Univerfe: The 
Sun appears to them much greater than 


it does to us, becaufe they are much near- 
er to it than we: It fends them fo vaft 
and ftrong a Light, that the moît glo- 


rious Day here would be no more with 
them than a declining Twilight. Iknow 


not if they can diftinguifh Objects; but. 


the Heat to which they are accuftom’d, 


is fo exceflive, that they would be ftarv’d | 


with Cold in the Torrid Zone. Their 
Year is but three Months; but we know 


not the exact Length of their Day, be- 


caufe Mercury is fo little, and fo near the 
Sun: It is (as it were) loft in his Rays, 


and is very hardly difcover’d by the Aftro-" 


nomers; fo that they cannot obferve how 


it moves on its Centre; but becaufe it is! 


fo little, fancy it compleats its Motion 
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in a little time: So that by confequence | 


the Day there is very fhort, and the Sun: 
appears to them like a vait fiery Furnace | 


at 
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at a little diftance, whofe Motion is pro- 
digioufly fwift and rapid; and during their 
Night, Venus and the Earth (which mult 
appear confiderably big) give light to 
them. As for’ the other Planets which 
are beyond the Earth, towards the Fir- 
mament, they appear lefs to them in AZr- 
cury, than they do to us here, and they 
receive but little Light from them, per- 
haps none at all: The fix’d Stars likewite 
feem lefs to them, and fome of ’em totally 
difappear, which, were I there, I fhould 

efteem avery great lofs. Laie 
Wuar fignifies the lofs of a few fix’d 
Stars, /ays the Countefs ? -1 pity them for 
the exceffive Heat they endure: Let us 
give them fome Relief, and fend Mercury 
a few of the refrefhing Showers they have 
fometimes four Months together in the 
hotteft Countries, during their greateit 
Extremity. Your Fancy is good, Ma- 
dam, Z reply 43 but we will relieve them 
another way. In China there are Coun- 
tries which are extremely hot by their 
Situation; yet in July and dugufi are fo 
cold, that the Rivers are frozen: The 
Reafon is, they are full of Salt-Petre,. 
which being exhal’d in great abundance 
by the exceflive Heat of the Sun, makes 
a perfect Winter at Midfummer. We 
will fill the little Planets with Salt-Petre,. 
and let. the Sun fhine as hot as he pleafes, 
H And,. 
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And, after all, who knows but the Inha-* 
bitants of Mercury may have no occafion 
either for Rain or Salt-Petre? If it is a 
certain Truth, that Nature never gives 
life to any Creature, but where that Crea- 
ture may live; then thro’ Cuftom and 
Ignorance of a better Life, thofe People 
may live happily. 

AFTER Mercury comes the Sun; but 
there is no Pofhibility of peopling it, nor 
no room left for a Wherefore. By the 
Earth which is inhabited, we judge that 
other Bodies of the fame Nature may be | 
likewife inhabited: But the Sun is a Bo- 
dy not like the Earth, or any of the Pla- 
nets; the Sun is the Source or Fountain 
of Light; which, tho’ it isfent from one, 
Planet to another, and receives feveral | 
Alterations by the way, yet all originally 
_ proceeds from the Sun: He draws from! 
himfelf that precious Subftance which he 
emits from all fides, and which reflects, | 
when it meets with a folid Body, and) 
fpreads from one Planet to another thofe. 
long and vaft Trains of Light, which) 
crofs, ftrike thro’, and intermingle in a! 
thoufand different Fafhions, and make (if, 
1 may fo fay) the richeft Tiffues in the) 
World. The Sun likewife is placed in! 
the Centre, from whence, with moft) 
Convenience, he may equally diftribute,, 
and animate by his Heat. It is then a) 

; pat-" 
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particular Body; but what fort of Body, 
has often puzzled better heads than mine. 
It was thought formerly a Body of pure 
Fire; and that Opinion paffed current till 
the beginning of this Age; when they 
perceiv’d feveral Spots on its Surface. A 
little after they had difcover’d new Pla- 
nets, (of which hereafter) which fome 


faid were thofe Spots; for thofe Planets. - 


moving round the Sun, when they turn’d 
their dark half to us, mult neceflarily hide 
part of it: And had not the Learned, 
with thofe pretended Planets, made their 
court before to moft of the Princes in 
Europe, giving the Name of this Prince 
to one, and of that Prince to another Pla- 
net, I believe they would have quarrell'd 
who fhould be Matter of thofe Spots, 
that they might have nam’d them as they 
pleas’d. 

"EF was but t’other day, /ays the Coun- 
tefs, you were defcribing the Moon, and 
called feveral Places by the Names of the 
moft famous Aftronomers. I was pleas’d 
with the Fancy: For fince the Princes 
have feiz’d on the Earth, ’tis fit the Phi- 
lofophers (who are as proud as the beit 
of ’em) fhould referve the Heavens for 
themfelves without any Competitors. Oh! 
trouble not your felt, /aid J, the Philo- 
fophers make the beft advantage of their 
Territories ; and if they part with the 

H 2 leait 
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leaft Star, "tis on very good Terms: Let | 
me tell you, an Acre of Land in England | 
is worth ten thoufand in the Moon; but | 
the Spots on the Sun are fallen to nothing ; | 
the Actions of Pen/ylvania are not half fo | 
low. ?Tis now difcover’d that they are _ 
not Planets, but Clouds, Streams or Drofs, 
which rife upon the Sun, fometimes in | 
great quantity, fometimes in lefs,; fome-~ 
times they are dark, fometimes clear 3 
fometimes they continue a great while, : 
and fometimes they difappear as long. It 
feems the Sun is a liquid Matter; fome 
think of melted Gold, which boils over, 
as it were, continually, and by the Force 
of its Motion calls the Scum-or Drofs on 
its Surface, where it is confum’d, and o- 
thers arife. Imagine then what ftrange 
Bodies thefe are, when fome of them are 
as big as the Earth; what a vaft quantity 
muit there be of this melted Gold, and 
what muft be the Extent of this great 
Sea of Light. and Fire which they call 
the Sun? Others fay, the Sun appears 
through their Telefcopes, which are the 
Aftronomers Spectacles, full of Moun- 
tains which vomit Fire continually, and 
are joined together like Millions of Efna’s. 
Yet there are thofe that fay thofe burning 
_Mountains are pure Vifion, caus’d by a 
fault in the Speétacles ; but what fhall 
we truft, if we mult diftruft our Tele- 
{copers 
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feopes, to which we owe the knowledge 
of fo many new Objects? But let the 
Sun be what it will, it cannot be at all 
proper for Habitation ; and what pity. 
‘tis not; for how pleafant would it be? . 
You might then be at the Centre of the | 
Univerfe, where you would fee all the 
Planets turn regularly about you ; but 
now we know nothing but extravagant 
Fancies, becaufe we do not ftand in the 
proper place. ‘There is but one Place in 
the World, where the Study or Know- 
ledge of the Stars is eafily obtain’d, and 
What pity ’tis there is no body there? 
You forget your felf fure, [ays foes were 
you in the Sun you would fee nothing, 
neither Planets nor fix’d Stars: Doth 
not the Sun efface all? So that could 
there be any Inhabitants there, they might 
july think themfelves the only People 
in Nature. | | 
_i own, faid IT, my Miftake: I was 
thinking of the Situation of the Sun, and 
not of the effect of its Light: I thank 
you for your Correction; but muf take 
the boldnefs to tell you, that you are in 
an Error as well as my felf: F or, were 
there Inhabitants in the Sun, they would 
not fee at all; either they could not bear 
the Strength of its Light, or for want 
of a due diftance they could not receive 
it; fo that, things well confider’d, all 


the 
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the People there muft be ftark blind, 
which is another Reafon why the Sun 
cannot be inhabited. But let us purfue 
our Voyage. We are now arriv’d at the 


Centre, which is always the Bottom or | 


loweit Place of what is round: If we go 
on, we muft afcend; we fhall find Mer- 
cury, Venus, the Earth, the Moon, all 


the Planets we have already vifited; the | 


next is Mars: Mars hath nothing curious 
that I know of; his Day is not quite an 
Hour longer than ours, but his Year is 
twice as much as our Year: He is alittle 
lefs than the Earth; and the Sun feems 


not altogether fo large and fo bright to | 
him, as it appears to us. But let usleave | 


Mars; he is not worth our flay. But 
what a pretty thing 1s Fupiter, with his 
four Moons, or Yeomen of the Guard! 


they are four little Planets that turn round. 
him, as our Moon turns round us. But 
why, /ays foe, interrupting me, muft there : 


be Planets to turn round other Planets, 


that are no better than themfelves ? I | 
fhould think it would be more regular | 
and uniform, that all the Plancts, little 


and great, without any diftinétion, fhould 
have one and the fame Motion round the 
Sun. 


Au, Madam, /aid J,if you knew what 


were Defcartess Whirlpools or Vortexes 
(whofe Name is terrible; but their Idea 
fs pleafant) 


\g 


| 
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pleafant) you would not talk as you do. 
Muft my Head (/ays foe, {miling) turn 
round tocomprehendthem, or mutt I be- 
come a perfect Fool to underitand the 
Myfteries of Philofophy? Well; let the 
orld fay what it will, go on with your 
Whirlpools. Iwill, faid £; and you thall. 
fee the Whirlpools are worthy of thofe 
Tranfports. "That then, which we call 
a Whirlpool or Vortex, is a Mafs of Mat~ 
ter, whole Parts are feparated or detach’d 
one from another, yet have all one unt- 
form Motion; and at the fame time every 
one is allow’d, or has a particular Motion 
of its own, provided it follows the gene- 
ral Motion. Thus, a Vortex of Wind, 
or Whirlwind, is an Infinity of little Par- 
ticles of Air, which turn round all toge- 
ther, and involve whatever they meet 
with. You know the Planets are borne 
up by the Celeftial Matter, which is pro- 
digioufly fubtile and active; fo that this 
great Mafs, or Ocean of Celeftial Mat- 
ter, which flows as far as from the Sun 
to the fix’d Stars, turns round, and bears 
the Planets along with it, making them 
all turn after the fame manner round the 
Sun, who poffeffes the Centre, but in a 
longer or a fhorter time, according as 
they are farther or nearer in diftance to 
it. There is nothing, to the very Sun, 
‘which docs not turn; but he sso on 
im- 


_ know, by the way, that were the Earth 
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himfelf, becaufe he is juft in the middle: 
of this Celeftial Matter: And you muft | 


in his Place, it muft turn on it felf,.) 
as the Sun does. This is the great Vor- | 
tex, of which the Sun is Lord; yet at) 
the fame time, the Planets make little | 
particular Vortexes, in imitation of that | 
of the Sun ; each of them in turning | 
round the Sun,’ doth at the fame time: 
turn round it felf, and makes a certain | 
Quantity of Celeftial Matter turn round it | 
likewife, which is always prepar’d to fol=, 
low the Motion the Planet gives it, pro- 
vided it is not diverted from its general | 
Motion; this then is the particular Vor- | 
tex of the Planet, which puthes it as far | 
as the Strength of its Motion reaches ; and | 
if by Chance, a leffer Planet falls into the | 
Vortex of a greater Planet, it is imme- | 
diately borne away by the greater, and is 
indifpenfably fore’d to turn round it, tho? | 
at the fame time the great Planet, the lit- | 
tle Planet, and the Vortex which enclofes | 
’em, all turn round the Sun. ?T'was thus | 
at the Beginning of the World, when we | 
made the Moon follow us, becaufe the was | 
within the Reach of our Vortex,. and 
therefore wholly at our difpofe. upiter 
was. ftronger, or more fortunate than wes 
he had four little Planets in his Neigh- 
bourhood, and he brought ’em ail four 
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under his Subjeétion ; and no doubt we, tho” 
a principal Planet, had had the fame Fate, 
had we been within the Sphere of his Ac- 
äivity: He is ninety times bigger than 
the Sart, and would certainly have fwal- 
low’d us into his Vortex ; we had then 
been no more than a Moon in his Family, 
when now we have one to wait on us; fo 
that, you fee, the advantage of Situation 
decides often all our good Fortune. 

Bur pray, /ays foe, who can affure us 
we fhall continue as we do now? If we 
fhould be fuch Fools as to go near Fupiters 
or he fo ambitious to approach us, what 
will become of us? For if (as you fay) the 
Celeftial Matter is continually under this 
great Motion, it muft needs agitate the 
Planets irregularly; fometimes drive ’em 
ogether, and fometimes feparate them. 
Luck is all, /aid I; we may win as well 
s lofe; and who knows but we fhould 
ming Mercury and Venus under our Go- 
ernment ? they are little Planets, and can- 
ot refift us. But in this Particular, Ma- 
lam, we need not hope or fear; the Pla- 
ets keep within their own Bounds, and 
re oblig’d (as formerly the Kings of Chi- 
4 Were) not to undertake new Conquefts. 
dave you not feen when you put Water 
nd Oil together, the Oil fwims a-top ? 
nd if to thefe two Liquors you add a 
‘ery light Liquor, Oil bears it uP, 

| an 
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and it will not fink to the Water; but! 
put an heavier Liquor, of a juft Weight, 
and it will pafs thro’ the Oil, which is tool 
weak to fuftain it, and fink ’till it comes 
to the Water, which is ftrong enough to] 
bear it up: So that in this Liquor, com- 
pos’d of two Liquors, which do not min- 
gle, two Bodies of anunequal Weight will 
naturally affume two different Places; the 
one will never afcend,the other will never 
defcend. Fancy then that the Celeftial Mat: 
ter which fills this great Vortex, hath fe 
veral refting-places, one by another, whofe 
Weight are different, like that of Oil; 
Water and other Liquors; the Planets too 
are of adifferent Weight, and confequent- 
ly every Planet fettles in that Place which 
has a juft Strength to fuftain and keep it 
equilibrate: So you fee ’tis impoffible it 
fhould ever go beyond. 

W ovLp to God, /ays the Countefs, out 
World were as well regulated and every 
one among us knew their proper Place. I 
am now in no fear of being over-run by 
Jupiter; and fince he lets us alone in oui 
Vortex, with our Moon, I do not envy} 
him the four which he hath. Did vou 
envy him, J reply d, you would do hit 
wrong, for he has no more than what he 
has Occafion for; at the Diftance he ig 
from the Sun, his Moons receive and fend 
him but a very weak Light: It is true} 


| 
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that as he turns upon himfelf in ten Hours, 
his Nights by Con‘equence, are but five 
Hours long; fo one would think there is 
no great Occafion for four Moons: But 
there are other Things to be confidered. 
Here under the Poles, they have fix Months 
Day, and fix Months Night, becaufe the 
Poles are the two Extremities of the Earth, 
the fartheit remov’d from thofe Places 
where the Sun is over ’em in a perpendi- 
cular Line. The Moon feems to kcep al- 
moft the fame Courfe as the Sun; and if 
the Inhabitants of the Pole fee the Sun, 
during one half of his Courfe of a Meare. 
and during the other half, do not fee him 
at all; they fee the Moon likewife during 
one Half of her Courfe of a Month, that 
is, fhe appears to ’em fifteen Days; but 
they do not fee her during the other half. 
Jupiter s Year is as much as twelve of ours, 
fo that there muft be two oppofite Extre- 
Mities in that Planet, where their N ight 
and their Day are fix Yearseach. A Night 
fix Years long, is a little difconfoiate, and 
‘tis for that reafon, I fuppofe, they have 
four Moons; that which (in regard to 
Jupiter) is uppermoft, finifheth its courfe 
about him in feventeen Days, the fecond 
in feven, the third three Days and an 
half, and the fourth in two and forty 
Hours: And though they are fo unfortu- 
mate as to have fix Years Night, yet their 
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courfe being exaétly divided into halves, 
they never pafs above one and twenty 
Hours, wherein they do not fee at leaft 
the laft Moon, which is a great Comfort 
in fotedious a Darknefs: So that be where) 
you will, thefe four Moons are fometimes 
the prettieft a imaginable ; fometimes 
they rife all four together, and then fe- 
parate according to the Inequality of their 
Courfe; fometimes they are all in their 
Metidian , rang’d one above another ; 
fometimes you fee them at equal diftances 
on the Horizon ; fometimes when two 
rife, the other two go down. Oh! how! 
I fhould love to fee this pleafant fport of 
‘Eclipfes! for there is not a Day paffes, 
but they eclipfe the Sun, or one another; 
and they are fo accuftom’d to this Diver-) 
fion in Fupitery that the late Duke of 
B-------m in his Rebearfal, brought the 
Dance of Eclipfes from that Planet, as 
now moft of our modifh Dances come 
out of France. | 

WELL, fays the Countefs, I hope you 


eee 


will people thefe four Moons, tho’ you 
fay they are but little fecondary Planets, 
appointed to give light to another Pla- 
net during its Night. Do not doubt it, 


4 


i reply'd; thefe Planets are not a jot the 
worfe to be inhabited, for being fore’d to 
turn round another Planet of greater con- 


fequence. I would have then, /ays fie, 
- the 
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the People of thofe four Moons, to be fo 
many Colonies under Fupiter’s Govern 
ment ; they fhould receive their Laws . 
and Cuftoms from him. Would it not 
be convenient too, /aid J, that they fhould 
fend Deputies with Addrefles to him? for 
he hath certainly a more abfolute Com- 
mand over his Moon, than we have over 
ours; tho’ his Power, after all, is but 
imaginary, and confifts chiefly in making 
them afraid: For that Moon which is 
heareft to him, fees that he is three hun- 
dred and fixty times bigger than our Moon 
appears to us; for, in truth, he is fo 
much bigger than fhe: He is alfo much 
hearer to them, than our Moon is to us, 
the which makes him appear the greater, 
fo that this formidable Planet hangs con- 
iinually over their heads, at a very little 
diftance. And if the Gauls were afraid 
heretofore that the Heavens would fall on 
em, I think the Inhabitants of that Moon 
may well be apprehenfive that Fupiter will 
it fome time or other overwhelm them. 
They are, /ays fhe, I fancy, poffefied with 
that fear, becaufe they are not concern’d 
at Eclipfes. Every one has their due Fol- 
ly: We are afraid of an Eclipfe; and — 
they, that fupirer will fall on their Heads. 
[t is very true, /aid I; the Inventer of 
the third Syftem, [told yout’other Night, 
the famous Tycho Brahe, one of the great- 
| I 
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eft Aftronomers that ever was, did not! 
apprehend t he leaft danger from an Eclipfe, | 
when every body elfe was under the great-| 
eft Confternation ; yet this great Man) 
had as an unaccountable a fear : did a Hare | 
crofs him, or were the firft Perfon he| 
met in a Morniag an old Woman, home’ 
prefently went Tycho Brahe, he fhut him-! 
{elf up for that day, and would not med-| 
dle with the leaft Bufinefs. 

Lev us go on with ours, tho’, /aid the’ 
Counte/s, and leave Tycho Brahe to defend | 
his Superftition. Pray tell me, if the Earth | 
be fo little in Comparifon of Fupiter, whe-_ 
ther his Inhabitants do difcover us? In- | 
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pear to him ninety times lefs than he! 
appears to us, judge you if there be any 
Poffibility. Yet this we may reafonably | 
conjecture, that there are Aftronomers in | 
Jupiter, that after they have made the’! 
moft curious Telefcopes, and taken the 
cleareft Night for their Obfervations, they! 
may have difcover’d a little Planet in ‘the | 


i 


Heavens, which they never faw before. | 
ff they publith their Difcovery, moft Peo- 
ple know not what they mean, or laugh | 
at them for Fools; nay, the Philofophers | 
themfelves will not believe ’em, for ee 
of deftroying their own Opinions ; yet! 
fome few may be a little curious; they! 
continue their Obfervations, clcore aa : 
ittie 
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little Planet again, and are now affur’d it 
is no Vifion ; then they conclude it hath 
a Motion round the Sun, which it com- 
pleats in a Year; and at laft (thanks to 
the Learned) they know in Jupiter our 
Earth is a World, every body runs to 
fee it at the End of the Telefcope, tho’ 
us fo little, ’tis hardly difcover’d. 

Ir muft be pleafant, /ays fhe, to fee 
the Aftronomers of both Planets levellinz 
their Tubes at one another, like two Files 
of Mufqueteers, and mutually asking, what 
World is that? What People inhabit it? 
Not fo faft neither, Z reply d; fortho’ they 
may from upiter difcover our Earth, yet 
they may not know us; that is, they 
may not have the leaft Sufpiciom it is ire 
habited; and fhould any one there chance 
to have fuch a Fancy, he might be fuffi- 
ciently ridicul’d,if not profecuted for it. For 
my part, I believe they have work enough 
to make Difcoveries on their own Planet, 
mot to trouble their Heads with ours: 
And had Sir Francis Drake and Columbus 
been in Fupiter, they might have had good 
Employments; why, I warrant you they 
have not yet difcover’d the hundredth 
Part of their Planet. But if Mercury is 
fo little, they are all, as it were, near 
Neighbours ; and ’tis but taking a Walk, 
to go round that Planet. But if we do 
AOC appear to ‘em in Fupiter, they cannot 

I 4 cer- 
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certainly difcover Venus and Mercury, which 
are much lefs than the Earth, and at a 
oo Diftance ; but in lieu of it, they 
ee Mars, their own four Moons, and Sa- 

furn with his: This, I think, is work e- 
nough for their Aftronomers; and Nature 
hath been fo kind to conceal from them 
the reft of the Univerfe. Do you think 
it a Favour then, /ays fhe ? Yes, certain- 
ly, /aidZ, for there are fixteen Planets in 
this great Vortex. Nature faves us the 
‘Trouble of ftudying the Motions of them 
ali, and fhews us but feven, which, I think, 
is very obliging, tho’ we know not how 
to value the Kindnefs; for we have reco= 
_ver’d the other nine which were hid from 
us, and fo render the Science of Aftrono- 
my much more difficult than Nature de- 
fign’d it. ‘à 
_. Iv there are fixteen Planets, /aid fhe, 
Saturn mutt have five Moons. Tis very 

true, faid I, and two of thefe five are 
but lately difcover’d; but there is fome- 
what that is more remarkable; fince his 
Year is thirty of ours, there are confe- 
quently in him fome Countries, where 
their Night is fifteen Years long ; and what. 
can you imagine Nature hath invented to. 
give Light, during fo dreadful a Night? 
Why, the hath not only given Saturn five 
Moons, but fhe hath encompafs’d him 
round with a great Circle or Ring, the 
which. 
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which being plac’d beyond the Reach of 
the Shadow which the Body of that Pla- 
net cafts, refleéts the Light of the Sun 
continually on thofe Places where they 

cannot fee the Sun at all. : 
I protett, fays the Counte/s, this is very 
furprifing ; and yet all is contriv’d in fuch 
great Order, that it is impoffible not to 
think but Nature took time to confider 
the Neceffitics of all animate Beings, and 
that the Difpofing of thefe Moons was 
nota Work of Chance; for they are only 
divided among thofe Planets which are 
fartheft diftant from the Sun, the Earth, 
Yupiter, Saturn. Indeed it was not worth 
while to give any to Mercury or Venus; 
they have too much Light already; and 
they account their Nights (as fhort as they 
are) a greater Bleffing than their Days. 
But pray, why was not Mars a Moon too ÿ 
it feems he has none, tho” he is much fur- 
ther than the Earth from the Sun. It 1s 
very true, /aid [; no doubt but he hath 
- other Helps, tho’ we don’t know ‘em: 
You have feen the Phofphorus, both liquid 
and dry, how it receives and imbibes the 
Rays of the Sun, and what a great Light 
it will caftin a dark Place. Perhaps, Mars 
hath many great high Rocks, which are 
fo many natural Pho/phoruss, which, in 
the Day, take in a certain Provifion of 
Light, and return it again at Night. What 
think 
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think you, Madam, is it not very pleafant 
when the Sunis down, to fee thofe lighted. 
Rocks, like fo many Illuminations at a 
Birth-day Night? Befides, there is a kind 
of Bird in America that yields fuch a Light. 
you may read by it in the darkeft Nights, 
and who knows but Mars may have great 
Flocks of thefe Birds, that as foon as it. 
is Night, difperfe themfelves into all 
Parts, and fpread from their Wings ano- 
ther Day? 

I am not at all contented, /ays /be, with. 
your Rocks or your Birds: ’Tis a pretty 
Fancy indeed; but ’tis a Sign that there 
fhould be Moons in Mars, fince Nature 
hath given fo many to Saturn and Fupiter ; 
and if all the other Worlds that are dif- 
tant from the Sun have Moons, why fhould 
Mars only be excepted? Ah, Madam, /aid 
J, when you are a little more dipt in Phi- 
lofophy, you will find Exceptions in the 
\ 
very beft Syftems. There are always fome 
Things that agree extreme well; but then. 
there are others that do not accord at all ;. 
thofe you muft leave as you found ’em,if ever 
you intend to make an End. We will do 
fo by Mars, if you pleafe, and fay no more 
of him, but return to Saturn. What do 
you think of his great Ring, in the Form 
of a Semicircle, that reaches from one 


End of the Horizon to the other, which 


reflecting the Light of the Sun, esis 
the 
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he Office of a continual Moon? And muft 
we not inhabit this Ring too, /ays fhe? I 
confefs, faid J, in the Humour I am in, I 
sould almoft fend Colonies every where; 
ind yet I can’t well plant any there, it 
eems fo irregular a Habitation : But for 
the five little Moons, they cannot chufe 
but be inhabited ; tho’ fome think this Ring, 
s a Circle of Moons, which follows clofe. 
fo one another, and have an equal Mo- 
tion, and that the five little Moons fell 
out of this Circle; how many Worlds are 
there then in the Vortex of Saturn? But 
let it be how it will, the People in Sa- 
turn live very miferably. ’Tis true, this 
Ring gives great Light to ’em3 but it 
muft be a very poor one, when the Sun 
feems to ’em but a little pale Star, whofe 
Light and Heat cannot but be very weak 
at fo great a Diftance: They fay Green- 
land is a perfeét Bagnio, in Comparifon of 
that Planet, and that they would expire 
with Heat in our coldeft Countries. 
You give me, /ays foe, fuch an Idea 
of Saturn, that makes me fhake with 
Cold, and that of Mercury puts me into 
a Fever. It cannot be otherwife, J re- 
plyd; for the two Worlds, which are the 
Extremities of this great Vortex, mutt be 
oppofite in all Things. They muft then, 
fays fhe, be very wife in Saturn; for you 
told me they were all Fools in Mercury. 
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If they are not wife, /aid [3 yet they have | 
all the Appearances of being very Phleg- | 
matick. ‘They are People that know not | 
what it is to laugh; they take a Day’s 
Time to anfwer the leaft Queftion you 
can ask them, and are fo very grave, that 
were Cato living among them, they would 
think him a Merry-Andrew. 

Ir is odd to confider, /ays fhe, that the 
Inhabitants of Mercury are all Life, and 
the Inhabitants of Saturn quite contrary 5 
but among us, fome are brisk, and fome 
are dull: It is, I fuppofe, becaufe our 
Earth is plac’d in the middle of the other 
Worlds, and fo we participate of both Ex- 
tremes, there is no fix’d or determin’d Cha- 

_ rater; fome are made like the Inhabitants 
of Mercury, fome like thofe of Saturny 
we are a mixture of the feveral Kinds that 
are found-in the reft of the Planets. Why, 
faid [, do you not approve of the Idea?! 
Methinks, it is pleafant to be compos’d of 
fuch a fantaftical Affembly, that one would 
think we were collected out of different 
Worlds. We need not travel, when we! 
fee the other Worlds in Epitome at home. 

Tam fure, fays the Countefs, we have 
one great Convenience in the Situation of 
our World; it is not fo hot as Mercury or 
Venus, nor fo cold as Fupiter or Saturn; 
and our Country is fo juftly plac’d, that 
we have no Excefs either of Heat or ote 
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I have heard of a Philofopher, who gave 
Thanks to Nature, that he was born a 
Man, and not a Beaft, a Greek, and not a 
Barbarian: -And for my Part, I render 
Thanks, that I am feated in the moft tem- 
perate Planet of the Univerfe, and in one 
of the moft temperate Regions of that 
Planet. You have more reafon, faid I, to 
give Thanks that you are young, and not 
old; that you are re and handfome, 
and not young and ugly ; that you are 
young, handfome, and an Engli/b Woman, 
and not young, handfome, and a Spaniard, 
or an /talian: T'hefe are other-guefs Sub- 
jects for your Thanks, than the Situation 
of your Vettes or the Temperature of 

your Country. 
_ Pray, Sir, /ays fhe, let me give Thanks 
for all Things, to the very Vortex in which 
Tam planted. Our Proportion of Happi- 
nefs is {o very fmall, that we fhould lofe 
nen¢, but improve continually what we 
have, and be grateful for every Thing, tho’ 
ever fo common or inconfiderable. If no- 
thing but exquifite Pleafure will ferve us, _ 
we muft wait a long Time, and be fure 
to pay too dear for it at laft. I with, /aid 
4, that Philofophy was the Pleafure you 
propofe, that when you think of Vor- 
texes, you would not forget an humble 
Servant of your Ladyfhip’s. I efteem it 
a Pleafure, /ays foe, while it diverts inno- 
| - cently, 
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cently, but no longer. I will engage for 

. it tll To-morrow, J reply d; eee fix- 
a Stars are beyond what you have yet 
feen. 


The Fifth Evenine. 


ere HE Countefs was very impatient 
TN to know what would become of 
W4—i4 the fixed Stars: are they inha- 
SR bited, /ays jhe, as the Planets are, 
or are they not inhabited? What fhall we 
do with ’em? You may foon guefs, /aid/; 
the fixed Stars can’t be lefs diftant from. 
the Earth than fifty Millions of Leagues; 
. hay, if you anger an Aftronomer, he will 
fet ’em further. ‘The Diftance from the 
Sun to the fartheft Planet is nothing in. 
Comparifon of the Diftance from the Sun, 
_or from the Earth, to the fixed Stars; it 
it almoft beyond Arithmetick. You fee 
their Light is bright and fhining; and did 
they receive it from the Sun, it muft needs | 
be very weak after a Paffage of fifty Mil- 
lions of Leagues: Then judge how much | 
it is wafted by Reflettion, for it comes 


back again as far to us; fo that eae | 
and 
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and backwards, here are an hundred Mil- 
lions of Leagues for it to pafs; and it is 
ampoflible it fhould be fo clear and {trong 
as the Light of a fixed Star, which can- _ 
not but proceed from it felf; fo that, in 
a Word, all the fixed Stars are fo many 
Suns. : 

I perceive, /ays the Counte/s, where you 
Would carry me; you are going to tell 
me, that if the fixed Stars are fo many 
Suns, and our Suns the Centre of a Vor- 
tex that turns round him; why may not 
every fixed Star be the Centre of a Vor- 
tex, that turns round the fixed Star? Our 
Sun enlightens the Planets; why may not 
every fixed Star have Planets to which 
they give Light? You have faid it, J re- 
ph*d, and I will not contradiét you. 

You have made the Univerfe lo large, 
Joid foe, that I know not where I am, or 
what will become of me: What, is it all 
to be divided into-Heaps confufedly, one 
por another? Is every Star the Cen- 
tre of a Vortex, as big as ours? Is that 
vaft Space which comprehends our Sun 
and Planets, but an inconfiderable Part of 
the Univerfe? And are there as many fuch 
Spaces, as there are fixed Stars? I proteft 
it is dreadful. Dreadful, Madam, /ard I; 
I think it very pleafant: When the Hea- 
vens were a little blue Arch, ftuck with 
Stars, methought the Univerfe sighs 
| f rait 
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ftrait and clofe; I was almoft ftifled for 
want of Air; but now it is enlarg’d in 
Height and Breadth, and a Thoufand and 
a ‘Thoufand Vortexes taken in, I begin to 
breathe with more Freedom, and think 
the Univerfe to be incomparably more 
magnificent than it was before. Nature 
hath fpar’d no Coft, even to Profufenefs ; 
and nothing can be fo glorious, as to fee 
fuch a prodigious number of Vortexes, 
whofe feveral Centres are poffefs d by a 
particular Sun, which makes the very Pla- 
nets turn round it. The Inhabitants of a 
Planet of one of thefe innumerable Vor- 
texes, fee on all fides thefe luminous Cen- 
tres of the Vortex, with which they are 
encompafs’d; but perhaps they do not fee 
the Planets, who, receiving but a faint Light 
from their Sun, cannot fend it beyond 
their own World. | 
You prefent me with a kind of Per- 
fpeétive of fo vaft a Length, that no Eye 
can reach to the End of it. I plainly fee 
the Inhabitants of the Earth, and you 
have made me difcover thofe that dwell 
in the Moon, and in other Planets of our 
Vortex; but thefe indeed, I do not fee fo 
clearly as thofe of the Earth: After thefe 
we come to the Inhabitants of the Planets 
which are in the other Vortexes, but they 
are funk into fo great a Depth, that tho’ 
I do all I can to fee them, yet I mutt com 
efs 
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fefs I can hardly perceive ’em. By the 
Expreflion you ule in {peaking of ’em, they 
feem to be almoft annihilated ; you ought 
then to call ’em the Inhabitants of one of 
thofe innumerable V ortexes : We ourfelves, 
for whom the fame Expreffion ferves, muit 
confefs, that we fcarce know where we 
are, in the midft of fo many Worlds; for 
my own Part, I begin to fee the Earth fo 
fearfully little, that I believe from hence- 
forth I fhall never be concern’d at all for 
any Thing. That we fo eagerly defire to 
make ourfelves great, that we are always 
defigning, always troubling and harafling 
ouriclves, is certainly becaufe we are igno- 
rant what thefe Vortexes are; but now I 
hope my new Lights will in part juftify 
my Lazinefs ; and when any one reproaches 
me with my Carelefnefs, I will anfwer, 
Ab, did you but know what the fixed Stars 
we! It was not fit, /aid J, that Alexander 
fhould know what they were; for a cer- 
tain Author who maintains that the Moon 
§ inhabited, very gravely tells us, That 
Ariftorle (from whom no Truth could be 
long conceal’d) muft neceffarily be of an 
Opinion, back’d with fo much Reafon ; but 
yet he could never acquaint Jexander with 
he Secret, fearing he might run mad with 
Defpair, when he knew there was another 
W orld which he could not conquer. With 
much more reafon then was this Myftery 

| of 
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of Vortexes, and fix’d Stars kept fecret 
in Alexander's Time; for tho’ they had, 
been known in thofe Days, yet a Man! 
would have been a great Fool, to have | 
faid any Thing of ’em to Alexander; it | 
had been but an ill way of making his) 
Court to that ambitious Prince: For my. 
part, I that know ’em, am not a little) 
troubled to find my felf not one Jot the 
wifer for all the Knowledge I have of 
"em; the moft they can do, according ton 
your way of reafoning, is but to cure Peo= 
ple of their Ambition, and their unquiet- 
reftlefs Humour, which are Difeafes I am 
not at all troubled with: I confefs, I am 
guilty of fo much Weaknefs, as to be in. 
love with what is beautiful, that’s my 
Diftemper; and I am confident the Vor- 
texes can never cure it. What if the o- 
ther Worlds render ours fo very little? 
they .cannot fpoil fine Eyes, or a pretty 
Mouth; their Value is {till the fame, in 
fpite of all the Worlds that can poflibly 
exift. | 
Tuts Love, reply’d the Countefs, {mis 
ling, is a ftrange thing; let the World 
go how ’twill, ‘tis never in danger; there 
is no Syitem can do it any harm. But 
tell me freely, is your Syftem.true? Pray 
conceal nothing from me; I will keep 
“your Secret very faithfully; it feems to 
have for its Foundation but a flight Pro- 
bability 5 
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bability; which is, that if a fix’d Star 
be in it felf a luminous Body, like the 
Sun, then, by confequence, it muft, as 
the Sun is, be the Centre and Soul of a 
World, and have its Planets turning round 
about it. But is there an abfolute necef- 
fity it muft be fo? Madam, /aid L, fince 
We are in the humour of mingling amo- 
rous Follies with our moft ferious Dif- 
courfe, I muit tell you, that in Love and ~ 
the Mathematicks, People reafon alike.. 
Allow ever fo little to a Lover, yet pre-- 
fently you muft grant him more, nay more 
and more, which will at laft go a great 
way. In like manner, grant but a Ma-- 
thematician one little Principle, he im- 
mediately draws a Confequence from it,. 
to which you muft neceflarily aflent ;: and 
from this Confequence another,. till he 
leads you fo far (whether you will or no), 
that you. have much ado to believe him. 
Thefe two forts of People, Lovers: and: 
Mathematicians, will always take more- 
than you give them. You grant,. that 
When two things are like one another in. 
all thofe Things that appear to yous.it is: 
poflible they may be like one another in: 
thofe Things that are not vifible,.if you: 
Have not {ome good Reafon. to believe: 
otherwife. Now this: way of arguing. — 
fiave- I. made ule of. The Moon,./ay 12 
is. inhabited,, becaufe fhe is kkethe Earth ;, 
K 2. and: 
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and the other Planets are inhabited, be- 
_ caufe they are like the Moon. I find the 
fix’d Stars to be like our Sun, therefore 
J attribute to them what is proper to that. 
You are now gone too far to be able 
to retreat; therefore you muft go for- 
ward with a good Grace. But, fays the 
Counte/s, if you build upon this Refem- 
blance or Likenefs which is between our’ 
Sun and the fix’d Stars, then, to the Peo- 
ple of another great Vortex, our Sun muft 
appear no bigger than a {mall fix’d Star, 
and can be ieen only when ’tis Night 
with them. Without doubt, Madam, 
faid I, it mutt be fo: Our Sun is much 
nearer to us, than the Suns of other Vor- 
texes, and therefore its Light makes a 
much greater impreflion on our Eyes, 
than theirs does. We fee nothing but the 
Light of our own Sun; and when we fee 
that, it darkens and hinders us from fee- 
ing any other Light: But, in another great 
Vortex, there is another Sun, which rules 
and governs, and, in its turn, extinguifheth 
the Light of our Sun, which is never feen 
there but in the Night, with the reft of 
the other Suns, that is, the fix’d Stars: with 
them, our Sun is faftned to the great ar- 
ched Roof of Heaven, where it makes a 
part of fome Bear or Bull; for the Pla- 
nets which turn round about it, (our 
Earth for example) as they are not feen a 
| 7 
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fo vaft a diftance, fo no body doth fo much 
as dream of ’em. All the Suns then are 
Day-Suns in their own Vortexes ; but 
Night-Suns in other Vortexes. In his 
own World or Sphere every Sun is fin- 
gle, and there is but one to be feen; but 
every where elfe, they ferve only to make 
a Number. May not the Worlds, reply a 
the Counte/s, notwithftanding this great 
Refemblance between ’em, differ in à 
thoufand other Things? for though they 
may be alike in one Particular, they may 
differ infinitely in others. | 
I'v is certainly true, /aid I; but the 
difhculty is to know wherein they differ. 
One Vortex hath many Planets that turn 
round about its Sun; another Vortex hath 
but a few. In one Vortex, there are in- 
ferior or lefs Planets, which turn about 
thofe that are greater; in another, pers 
haps, there are no inferior Planets : Here, 
all the Planets are got round about their 
Sun, in form of a little Squadron; be- 
yond which is a preat void Space, which 
teacheth to the neighbouring Vortexes: 
{n another place, the Planets take their 
Courfe towards the outfide of their Vor- 
tex, and leave the middle void. There 
may be Vortexes alfo quite void, without 
any Planets at all; others may have their 
Sun not exactly in their Centre; and that 
Sun may fo move, as to Carry its Planets 
: : along 
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along with it; others may have Planets, 
which, in regard of their Sun, afcend,) 
and defcend, according to: the change of 
their Equilibration, which keeps them fu | 
pended. But I think I have faid enough for. 
a Man that was never out of hisownV ortex., | 
Ir is not fo much, reply’d the Countefi,. 
confidering what a Multitude of Worlds 
there are: What you have faid is fufi- 
cient but for five or fix, and from hence 
I fee thoufands. | 
Wuat, Madam, would you fay, if 

T fhould tell you, there are many more: 
fix’d Stars. than thofe you fee? and that. 
an infinite Number are difcover d with 
Glaffes, which never fhew themfelves to” 
our Eyes. In only one Conftellation, where» 
it may be, we count twelve or fifteen,, 
there are as many to be found as ufually 
appear in the whole Hemifphere. | 
: [ fubmit,, fays the Counte/s,. and beg 
your pardon; you quite confound me with 
Worlds and Vortexes. I have yet more’ 
to tell you, Madam, /aid Z: You fee that: 
Whitenefs in the Sky, which fome call. 
the Milky-Way; can you imagine what_ 
that is? ’°Tis nothing but an infinity of 
{mall Stars, not to be feen by our Eyes, 
becaufe they are fo very little ;. and they 
are fown fo thick,. one by another, that 
they feem to be one continu’d W hitenedfs, 
¥ with you had a Glafs, to. fee. this Ang 
: hill | 
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if I may fo call ‘em: They are, in fome 
fort, like the Maldivian Ilands. Thofe 
twelve thoufand Banks of Sand, feparated. 
by narrow Channels of the Sea, which a 
Man may leap as eafily, as over a Ditch; 
fo near together are the Vortexes of the 
Milky-Way, that the People in one World 
may talk, and fhake hands with thofe of an. 
other; at leaft I believe the Birds of one: 
World may eafily fly into another ; and that 
Pigeons may be train’d up to carry Letters 
as they do in theLevant. Thofe little Worlds 
are excepted out of that general Rule, by 
which one Sun in his own Vortex, as foon 
as he appears, effaceth the Light of all other 
foreign Suns. If you were in one of thefe 
little Vortexes of the Milky-Way, your 
Sun would not be much nearer to you, 
and confequently would not make any 
much greater fenfible Impreflion on your 
Eyes, than an hundred thoufand other 
Suns of the neighbouring Vortexes. You 
would then fee your Heaven fhine bright 
with an infinite Number of Fires, clofe 
to one another, and but a little diftant 
from you; fo that though you fhould lofe 
the Light of your own particular Sun, 
yet there would {till remain vifible Suns 
enough befide your own, to make your 
Night as light as Day, at leaft the diffe- 
‘nce would hardly be perceiy’d ; for the 

Truth 
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Truth is, you would never have any Night 
at all. ‘The Inhabitants of thefe Worlds, 
accuftom’d to perpetual Brightnefs, would 
be ftrangely aftonifh’d, if they fhould be 
- told, that there are a miferable fort of 
People, who, where they live, have very 
dark Nights, and, when ’tis Day with 
them, they never fee more than one Sun; 
certainly hey would think Nature had 
very little Kindnefs for us, and would 
tremble with Horror, to think whata fad 
Condition we are in. 

I do not ask you, /aid the Countefs, 
whether in thofe Worlds of the Milky- 
Way, there be any Moons; I fee they 
would be of no ufe to thofe principal 
Planets which have no Night, and move 
in Spaces too ftrait and narrow to cumber 
themfelves with the Baggage of inferior 
Planets: Yet pray take notice, that by 
your liberal Multiplication of Worlds, 
you have ftarted an Objection not eafily 
anfwer’d. ‘The Vortexes whofe Suns we 
fee, touch the Vortex in which we are; 
and, if it be true, that Vortexes are round, 
how then can fo many Bowls or Globes 
all touch one fingle one? JF would fain 
imagine how this may be done, but can. 
sot think which way. 

You fhew a great deal of Wit, Ma- 
dam, /#id I, in raifing this Doubt, and 
likewife in not being able to refolve Bi 

or 
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for in it felf the Thing is extreme difficult, 
and in the manner you conceive it, no 
Anfwer can be given to it; and he mutt 
be a Fool who goes about to find Anfwers 
to Objections which are unanfwerable. 
iz our Vortex had the Form of a Dye, 
it would have fix Squares, or flat Faces, 
and would be far from being round; and 
poor every of thefe Squares might be 
plac’d a Vortex of the fame Figure: But 
if, inftead of thefe fix fquare Faces, it 
had twenty, fifty, or a thoufand, then 
might a thoufand Vortexes be plac’d up- 
on it, one uponevery Flat; and you know 
very well, that the more flat Faces any 
Body hath on its outfide, the nearer it 
approacheth to Roundnefs ; juft asa Di- 
amond cut facet-wife onevery fide, if the 
Facets be very many and little, it will 
look as round as a Pearl of the fame Big- 
nefs. ’Tis in this manner that the Vor- 
texes are round; they have an infinite - 
number of Facets on their outfide, and 
every one of ’em hath upon it another 
Vortex. Thefe Facets are not all equal 
and alike; but here fome are greater, and 
there fome are lefs: The leait Facets of 
our Vortex, for example, anfwer to the 
Milky-Way, and fuftain all thofe little 
Worlds. When two Vortexes are fup- 
ported by the two next Flats on which 
they fland, if they leave bencath any void 

L {pace 
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{pace between them, as it muft often hap- 
_ pen, Nature, who is an excellent Houfc- 
wife, and fuffers nothing to be ufelefs, 
refently fills up this void Space with a 
iar Vortex or two, perhaps with athou-. 
fand, which never incommode the others, 
and become one, two, or a thoufand 
Worlds more; fo that there may be many 
more Worlds than our Vortex hath flat 
Faces to bear ’em. I will lay a good Wa- 
ger, that though thefe little Worlds were 
made only to be thrown into the Cor- 
ners of the Univerfe, which otherwife 
would have been void and ufelefs; and 
though they are unknown to other Worlds 
which they touch, yet they are well fas 
tisfy’d di their being where they are. 
Thefe are the little Worlds whofe Suns 
are not to be difcover’d but with a Te- 
lefcope, and whofe Number is prodigious. 
To conclude, all thofe Vortexes are join’d 
to one another in fo admirable a manner, 
that every one turns round about his Sun, 
without changing place; every one hath 
fuch a Turn as is moft eafy and agreeable 
to its own Situation; they take hold of 
one another, like the Wheels of a Watchy 
and mutually help one another’s Motion: 
And yet, tis true, that they act contrary 
to one another. Every World, as fome 
fay, is like a Foot-Ball, made of a Blad- 
der, cover’d with Leather, which fome- 
times 
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‘times fwells of its own accord, and would 
extend itfelf, were it-not hinder’d. But 
this {welling World being prefs’d by the 
Mext to it, returns to its firft Figure; 
‘then {wells again, and is again deprefs’d : 
And fome afhirm, that the reafon why the 
‘fix’d Stars give a twinkling and trembling 
Light, and fometimes feem not to fhine 
at all, is becaufe their Vortexes perpetu- 
ally pufh and prefs our Vortex, and ours 
‘again continually repulfeth theirs. 7 
… I am in love with thefe Fancies, faid 
‘the Countefs ; 1 am pleas’d with thefe Foot- 
Balls, which fwell every moment, and 
fink again, and with thofe Worlds, which 
are continually ftriving, and pufhing one 
another: But, above all, I am pleas’d to 
fee how this juftly keeps up the Trade of 
‘Light, which is certainly the only Cor- 
tefpondence that is between them. | 
ON o, no, Madam, /aid 7; Light is not 
their fole Commerce ; the neighbouring 
Worlds fometimes fend Vifits to us, and 
that in a very magnificent and fplendid 
Manner: There come Comets to us from 
thence, adorn’d with bright fhining Hair, 
venerable Beards, or majeftick ‘Tails. T'hefe, 
[aid the Countefs, are Ambaffadors, whofe 
Vifits may be well fpared, fince they ferve 
only toaffright us. ‘They {care only Chil- 
dren, /aid Z, with their extraordinary Train ; 
but indeed, the number of fuch Children 
ie 2 1 
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nets which have begun to move in a Cir-| 


-Purpofe this void Space ferves? But let 
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is now-a-days very great. Comets are 
nothing but Planets, which belong to al 
neighbouring Vortex, they move towards 
the Outfide of it; but perhaps this Vor-| 
tex being differrntly preis’d by thofe Vor- 
texes which encompais.it, it 1s rounder a-! 
bove than it 1s below, and it is the lower 
Part that is ftill towards us. Thefe Pla-| 


cle above, are not aware that below their! 
Vortex will fail em, becaufe it is as it 
were broken. Therefore to continue the 
circular Motion, it is neceffary that they. 
enter into another Vortex, which we will 
fuppofe is ours, and that they cut through 
the Outfides of it. They appear to us! 
very high, and are much higher than Sa- 
turn, and according to our Syftem, it is! 
abfolutely neceffary they fhould be fo high, 
for Reaions that fignify nothing to our 
prefent Subject. From Saturn downwards 
to the Outfides of our Vortex, there is a. 
great void Space without any Planets. 
Our Adverfaries often ask us, to what 


them not trouble themfelves any more; I 
have found an ufe for it: "Tis the Apart- 
ment of thofe ftrange Planets, which come 
into our World, _ a 
I underftand you, /ays foe; we do not 
fuffer them to come into the Heart of our 
Vortex, among our own Planets, but we 
je. 
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receive them as the Grand Signior doth the 
Ambañladors that are fent to him; he will 
not fhew them fo much Refpeét as to let 
em lodge in Conjantinople, but quarters 
fem in one of the Suburbs of the City. 
‘Madam, /aid 4, we and the Ottomans agree 
likewife in this, that as we receive Ambaf- 
fadors, but never fend any, fo we never 
fend any of our Planets into the Worlds 
that are next us. 

By this, /ays he, it appears, that we 
are very proud; however, I do not yet 
very well know what I am to believe. 
‘Thefe foreign Planets with their Tails and 
their Beards, have a terrible Countenance, 
it may be they are fent to affront us ; but 
ours that are of another Make, if the 
fhould get into other Worlds, are not fo 
proper to make People afraid. 

Terr Beards and their Tails, Ma- 
dam, /aid J, are not real, they are Pheno- 
mena, and but mere Appearances. T'hefe 
foreign Planets differ in nothing from 
ours; but entring into our Vortex, they 
feem to us to have Tails or Beards, by a 
certain fort of Illumination which they 
receive from the Sun, and which hath not 
been yet well explain’d. But certain it is, 
that ’tis but a kind of Illumination; and 
when I am able, I will tell you how ’tis 
done. I wifh then, /ays /he, that our Sa- 
turn would go take a Tail and a Beard in 
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another Vortex, and affright all’ the Inha- 
bitants of it. That done, I would have’ 
him come back again, leaving his terrible 
Accoutrements behind him, and taking | 
his ufual Place amongit our other Planets, | 
‘fall to his ordinary Bufinefs. ’Tis better 
for him, /aid 1, not to go out of our Vors | 
tex. I have told you how rude and vio=| 
lent the Shock is, when two Vortexes! 
juftle one another, a poor Planet muft 
needs be terribly fhaken, and its Inhabitants | 
in no better Condition. We think our 
{elves very unhappy when a Comet api 
pears; but “tis the Comet that is in an! 
ill Cafe. I do not believe that, /ays fhe; 
it brings all its Inhabitants with it in very! 
good Health; there can be nothing fo di=, 
verting as to change Vortexes. We that 
never go out of our own, lead but a dull | 
Life. If the Inhabitants of a Comet had | 
but the Wit to forefee the Time when! 
they are to come into our World, they | 
that had already made the Voyage, would | 
tell their Neighbours before-hand what | 
they would fee; they would tell them, that 
they would difcover a Planct with a great} 
Ring about it, meaning our Saturn; they) 
would alfo fay, you fhall fee another Pla- | 
net which hath four little ones to wait on 
it; and perhaps fome of them, refoly’d to 
obferve the very Moment of their Entring | 
into our World, would prefently cry out 
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A new Sun, a new Sur! as Sailors ufe to. 
ery, Land; Land! | 
You have no reafon then, /aid [, to 
pity the Inhabitants of a Comet ; yet E 
uppofe you will think their Condition la- 
mentable, who inhabit a Vortex whole 
Sun comes in Time to be quite extinguifh- 
ed,and confequently live in eternal Night. 
How, cry'd the Countefs, can Suns be put 
out? Yes, without doubt, /aid 1; tor 
People fome thoufand Years ago faw fixed 
Stars in the Sky, which are now no more 
to be feen; thefe were Suns which have: 
loft their Light, and certainly there mutt 
be ftrange Defolation in their Vortexes,. 
and a general Mortality over all the Pla- 
nets ; ae what can People do without a 
Sun? This isadifmal Fancy, (aid the Coun- 
tefs, I would not if I could help it, let it 
come into my Head. I will tell you if. 
you pleafe, J reply’dy what in this Particu- 
lar is the Opinion of learned Aftronomers. 
They think that the fixed Stars which 
have difappear’d, are not quite extinguifh’d, 
but that they are half Suns, that is, they 
have one halt dark, and the other half 
light; and turning round upon their own 
Axis or Centre, they fometimes fhew us 
their light Side, and afterwards turning to: 
us their dark Side, we fee them no more.. 
To oblige you; Madam, I will be of this 
Opinion, becaufe it is not fo harfh as the 
eas L 4 other & 
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other; but I cannot make it good, but in 
Relation to fome certain Stars; becaufe as! 
fome have lately obferv’d, thofe Stars have 
their regulated Times of appearing and dif- 
appearing, otherwife there could be no! 
fuch Thing as half Suns. But what hall’ 
we fay of Stars, which totally difappear, 
aiid never fhew themfelves again after they 
have finifh’d their Courfe of turning round 
upon their own Axis? You are too juft, 
Madam, to oblige me to believe that fuch | 
Stars ure half Suns. However, I will try 
once more what I can do in favour of your | 
Opinion: The Suns are not extinct, they 
are only funk fo low into the immente 
Depth of Heaven, that we cannot poffi- 
bly fee them; in this Cafe the Vortex fol- 
Jows his Sun, and all’s well again. "Tis 
true, that the preateft Part of the fixed 
Stars have not this Motion, by which they | 
remove themfelves fo far from us, becauil | 
at other Times they might return again | 
nearer to us, and we fhould fee them fome- | 
times greater, and fometimes lefs, which! 
mever happens. But we will fuppofe that | 
none but the little, light, and moft active | 
Vortexes, which flip between the others, 
make certain Voyages, after which they | 
return again, while the main Body of Vor- | 
texes remain unmov’d. "Tis likewife very | 
ftrange, that fome fixed Stars fhew them- | 
felves to us, fpending a great deal of Time | 

in | 
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in appearing and difappearing, and at laft 
Pale and Sel Paes Half Suns 
would appear again at their fet and regu- 
lated Time. Now, Madam, boldly de- 
clare your Opinion: Muf not thefe Stars 
of Neceflity be Suns, which are fo much 
darkned, as not to be vifible to us, yet af= 
terwards fhine again, and at laft are whol- 
ly extinét? How can a Sun, faid the Coun- 
tefi, be darkned, and quite extinguifh’d, 


. 


when it is in its own Nature 3 Fountain 
of Light? It may be done, Madam, /aid 
J, with all the Eafe in the World, if Def= 
cartes’s Opinion be true, that our Sun hath 
Spots; now whether thefe Spots be Scum 
or thick Mifts, or what you pleafe, they 
may thicken and unite, till at laft they 
cover the Sun with a Cruft, which daily 
grows thicker, and then farewel Sun. We — 
_ have hitherto ’fcap’d pretty well; but, "tis 
faid, that the Sun for fome whole Years 
together hath look’dvery pales for Exam- 
ple, the Year after Ce/ar’s Death, it was 
_ this Cruft that then began to grow, but 
the Force of the Sun broke and diffipated 
> it; had it continued, we had been all loft 
Feople. You make me tremble, reply’d 
the Countefs : And now I know the fatal 
Confequences of the Sun’s Palenefs, I be- 
_ Jieve, inftead of going every Morning to 
my Glafs, to fee how I ek I fhall cait 

_ my Eyes up to Heaven, to fee whether or 
no 
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no the Sun looks pale. Oh, Madam, /aid’ 
1, there is a great deal of Time required 
to ruin a World. Grant it, /aid fhe; yet 
"ts but Time that is requir’d: I confefs ity. 
faid I; all this immenfe Mafs of Matter: 
that compofes the Univerfe, is in perpe- 
tual Motion, no part of it excepted: And. 
fince every part is moved, you may be fure 
that Changes muft happen fooner or later; 
but ftill in Times proportion’d to the Ef- 
fect. The Antients were pleafant Gentle- 
men, to imagine that the celeftial Bodies 
were in. their own Nature unchangeable,. 
becaufe: they obferved no Change in them 3. 
But they did not live long enough to con- 
firm their Opinion by their own Experi-. 
ence, they were Boys in comparifon of us. 
Give me leave, Madam, to explain my 
felf by an Allegory: If Rofes, which laft 
but a Day, could write Hiftories, and’ 
leave Memoirs one to another ;. and if the 
firft Rofe fhould draw an exact Picture of 
their Gardiner, and after fifteen thoufand 
Rofe-Ages, it fhould beleft to other Rofes,. 
and fo left ftill to thofe that fhould fuc- 
ceed without any Change in it; fhould. 
the Rofes hereupon fay, we have every 
Day feen. the. fame Gardiner, and in the 
Memory of Rofes none ever faw any Gar- 
diner but this, he is {hill the fame he was ;- 
and therefore certainly he will not die as we 
do, for there is no Change at all in him: 

ae Would. 
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Would not thefe Rofes, Madam, talk very 
foolifhly? And yet there would be more 
Reafon in their Difcourfe, than there was. 
in what the Antients faid concerning ce- 
leftial Bodies; and tho’ even to. this very 
Day there fhould appear no vifible Change 
in the Heavens, and the Matter of which 
they are made, fhould have all the Signs. 
ofan eternal Duration, without any Change; 
ae I would not believe them unchangea- 
le, till I had the Experience of ma- 
ny more Ages. Ought we, who laft 
but a Moment, to make our Continuance: 
the Meafure of any other Thing’s Dura- 
tion; ‘tis not fo eafy a Matter to be eter. 
mal. To have lafted many Ages of Men, 
one after another, is no Sign of Immor- 
tality. Truly, /ays the Countefs, 1 find the 
Worlds are far from being able to. pretend, 
to it; I will not dothem fo much honour: 
as to compare them to the Gardiner that 
lived fo much longer than the Rofes. I 
begin to think like the Rofes themfelves,, 
which blow one Day, and die the next: 
For now I underftand that if old Stars dif-. 
appear, new ones will come in their Room, 
 becaufe every Species muft preferve itielf. 
No Species, Madam, faid 1, can totally 
perifh; fome perhaps will tell you, that. 
{uch new Stars are Suns, which return to 
our Sight again, after they have been a 
long ‘Lime hid from us in the Profundity 
af: 
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of Heaven: Others may tell you, they 
are Suns cleared from that thick Craft, | 
which once cover’d them. If I fhould 
think all this poffible, yet I likewife be- — 
‘ lieve that the Univerfe may be fram’d in 
fuvh a manner, that from time to time it 
may produce new Suns; ‘Why may not. 
that Matter, which is proper to make a 
Sun, be difpers’d here and there, and ga-. 
ther itfelf again at long run into one cer- 
tain Place, and lay the Foundation of a 
new World? I am very much inclin’d 
to believe fuch new Productions, becaufe 
they fuit with that glorious and admirable 
Idea which I have of the Works of Na-. 
ture. Can we think that wife Nature 
knows no more than the Secret of ma- 
king Herbs and Plants live and die by a. 
continual Revolution? I am verily per-. 
fuaded, and are you not fo too, Madam, 
that Nature, without much coit or pains, | 
can put the fame Secrét in practice upon 
the Worlds? I now find, /ays the Coun- 
te/s, the Worlds, the Heavens, and Ce- 
leftial Bodies fo fubieét to change, that I 
am come to mylelf again. ‘To come the 
better again to ourfelves, Z reply’d, let us 
fay no more of thefe Matters. We are 
arriv’d at the very Roof and Top of all 
the Heavens; and to tell you whether 
there be any Stars beyond it, you muft 
have an abler Man than I am: You may 
place 
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place Worlds there, or no Worlds, as you 
pleafe.. Tis the Philofopher’s Empire to 
defcribe thofe vaft invifible Countries, 
which are, and are not, or are fuch as he 
pleafes to make them: It is enough for 
me to have carry’d your Mind as far as 
you can fee with your Eyes. | 

WELL, /ays the Countefs, 1 have now 
in my Head the Syftem of the Univerfe. 
How learned am I become! Indeed, Ma- 
dam, /aid I, you are pretty knowing; 
and you are fo with the advantage of 
believing, or not believing any thing E 
have faid. For all my pains I only ee 


this Favour, that whenever you fee the 
Sun, the Heaven, or the Stars, you will 


think of me. 


The 
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az] OR a long time the Countef 
and I had no farther Difcourfe 
concerning the Worlds; fo that 
3 I think we had in a manner for- 
got we ever talk’d about them: When 
going to make her a Vifit, I happen’d to! 
come in juft as two Men of Wit,whofeCha-! 
racters are well known, were taking leave. 
You obferve, aid fhe, as {oon as the faw) 
me, what fort of Vifitors I have had: 
and I muft own to you, they have left 
me under fome fufpicion, that you have. 
fpoild my Underftanding. J reply’d, I 
fhould be very proud to have had fo much 
power over her; for I thought no body 
could undertake a more difficult Task. Fm 
afraid, however, fays fhe, ’tis too true. 
1 fell, I know not how, into a Conver- 
fation about the Worlds with the Gen- 
tlemen you faw, who, for aught I know, 
drew me into it out of mere Malice. I 
made no fcruple of affirming it round] 
to them, that the Planets were inhabited. 
One of ’em told me very pofitively, he 
was very fure J did not believe it. abe 
Bone à 
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T, with all the fimplcity imaginable, 
Maintain’d that I did. He took it all as 
a Feint of one who meant only to be 
merry; and I doubt the Reafon why he 
perfitted fo ebftinately in disbelieving me 
concerning my own Sentiments was, that 
hc had too great an efteem for me to im- 
agine me capable of fo extravagant an O- 
pinion. The other, indeed, whofe Re- 
ipect for me did not rife fo high, took 
me at my word, and beliey’d me: But 
why would you fet my Head a running 
upon a thing, which no one, who values 
me, can ever be perfuaded I am ferious 
in maintaining? And why, Madam, an- 
fwer'd I, fhould you maintain it ferioufly 
with Perfons, who, I am confident, ne- 
ver apprehend any Reafoning which is in 
the leait degree ferious? Muft the Inha- 
bitants of the Planets be put to fuch ha- 
zards? No; let us content ourfelves with 
our little feleét Party that believes them, 
and not publifh our Myiteries to the Vul- 
gar. I hope, /aid fhe, you don’t call thofe 
two Gentlemen the Vulgar. They have 
a great deal of Wit, J asfwer dy; but they 
never reafon: And the Reafoners, who 
are blunt Speakers, and compliment no 
body, call all fuch the Vulgar, without 
any difficulty. On the other hand, fuch 
Perfons revenge themfelves by turning the 
Reafoners into ridicule; and it {eems to 


os 
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be very happily order’d, that each Kind 
defpifes-the Talent it wants. One ought, 
if it were poflible, to accommodate one’s 
{elf to every Man after his particular kind. 


Accordingly, it would have been much 


better to hie made the Inhabitants of the 
Planets a Subje& of Pleafantry with thofe 
Gentlemen, than of Reafoning; becaufe 
they undefitand Pleafantry, but not Rea- 
foning. By this method, you would have 
fent them away with the higheft Efteem 
of you; and the Planets would have loft 
not a fingle Inhabitant of their Number. 
What, cry’d the Countefs warmly, fhould I 
betray the Truth! certainly you are a 
Man of no Confcience. I muft confefs, 
reply’d I, that I have no mighty Zeal for 
Truths of this Nature, and would freely 
facrifice a thoufand of them to the fimal- 
left Conveniencies in Society. For in- 
ftance; I fee what hinders, and what will 
continually hinder People from thinking 
the Opinion of the Planets not being.in- 


+ habited, fo probable and well-grounded, 


as in reality it is: The Planets always ap- 
pear to the Eye like Bodies that give 
light, and not as large Countries, or ipa- 
cious Fields. We fhould eafily believe 
that Fields or Countries might be inha- 
bited, but net luminous Bodies. °Tis in 
vain that Reafon informs us there are Coun- 
tries and Ficlds in the Planets, Rieafon 

come 
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comes too late: The Sight has firft had 
its Effect upon us; we are deaf to all fhe 
‘can fay, and the Planets are nothing but 
luminous Bodies. Befides, what Shape 
can their Inhabitants have? Our Imagi- 
Nation muit immediately reprefent to us. 
their Figures, which is not in our power... 
The fhorteft way then is, to believe they : 
are not in being. Now, in order to fix 
Inhabitants in the Planets, in which I am 
fo remotely interefted, would you have 
me attack tho‘e formidable Powers, cali’d_ . 
the Senfes and the Imagination? An En- 
terprize that requires no fmall Courage) 
One cannot eafily perfuade Men to make | 
their Eyes give place to their Reafon. E 
mect with {cveral who have fo much Rea= 
fon as to be willing, after a multitude of 
Proofs, to believe the Planets are Earthss 
but they do not believe it in the fame _ 
Manner as they would if they had not 
en them under a different Appearanca, 
The Idea they firft receiv'd of them fs 
perpetually returning, and they never en- 
rely quit it. Thefe are the Perfons, who 
in believing this Opinion of ours, feem 
however to do it a favour, and to incline 
to it only on account of a certain Plog. 
fure the Singularity of it affords them. 

| Wuar! interrupted foe, is it not > 
ficient then, that an Opinion is probayle 
and likely to be true? You would ‘hs 


{ 
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furpriz’d, Z anfwer'd, if I fhould fay this 


Term probable and likely to be true, is a | 
very modeft Expreflion. Is it only pro-, 
bable there was {uch a Man as Alexander 2 
You are certain of it; and upon what is” 
this Certainty founded? Upon this: you. 
have all the Proofs you can defire in a” 
matter of this nature; and there is not | 
the leaft occafion of doubting to make 
vou fufpend your Affent: Yet you have’ 
never feen Alexander, nor have you a Ma-w 
thematical Demonitration that he muft 
have been. But what will you fay if the: 
Cafe fhould be very much the fame with 
the Inhabitants of the Planets? ‘There is: 
mo way to give you a fight of them, nor, 
can you demand it to be demonttrated like | 
a Point in the Mathematicks; but you 
have all the Proofs which can be ask’d in | 
fuch a Cafe: The perfect Refemblance 
between the Planets and the Earth which | 
is inhabited; the Impoflibility to imagine 
any other ufe for which they are made 5. 
the Fruitiulnefs and Magnificence of Na- 
ture, and fome particular Regards fhe ap- | 
pears to have had for the Neceffities of 
their Inhabitants, by giving Moons, for | 
inftance, to the Planets which are far off | 
from the Sun, and feveral to thofe which | 
are the moit diftant: And, what is very | 
important, there is all this on the one. 
hand, and nothing at all on the other; 
not 


it 
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ll 


nor can you find the leaft Reafon to que-=: 
{ion it, unlefs you reaflume the Eyes‘and 
Wit of the Vulgar. In fhort, fuppofing 
there were thefe Inhabitants, they could: 
not fhew themfelves by more Tokens, nor” 
more fenfible ones. After all.this, Ma-- 
dim, pray confider whether you ought 
to look upon it as a matter merely pro-- 
bable? But you would not have this, re-- 
plyd foe, appear as certain to me, as it: 
docs that there was an Alexander? Not. 
quite, anfwer'd I; for though we have as» 
many Prcofs of the Inhabitants of the 
Planets as we can come at in the Situation 
"we are plac’d in, yet thofe Proofs are not: 
very numerous. In truth, ery’d the Coun~~ 
te/s, 1 am onthe point of rejecting thele~ 
Inhabitants; Iam at fuch a lofs under whit > 
Rank to confider them: They are not. 
abfolutely certain,.it feems, and yet they 
are more than probable; this embarafies : 
me too-much. Ah, Madam,-vreply’d fy. 
never let that difcourage you... The molt 
common and ordinary Clocks point out 
the Hours; but only thofewhich are more - 
curioufly made, exprefs the Minutes. In. 
like manner,.a common: Capacity eafily 
perceives the difference between a bare 
Probability, and abfolute Certainty; but 
it is only a refin’d Underftanding which : 
obferves the feveral degrees of either ; and, . 
vas I may fay, diftinguifhes the Minutes. - 
+ vi 2° Yous 
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: Oh, for that, 


tion. 


You may place the Inhabitants of the Pla- 
nets a little fhort of dlexander; but be- | 
yond ma Points of Hiftory which ares 
not prov’d. And this, I think, is their | 
proper Place. I love Order, /ays foes 
and I am oblig’d to you for ranging my, 
Ideas. But why did you not do it fooner? 
Becaufe, faid I, though you believ’d the 
Inhabitants of the Plancts a littlé more or. 
Jefs than the Matter deferves, there is no 
harm done. I am fure you don’t believe 
the Motion of the Earth as much as you 
ought; but are you therefore to be pity’d? 
pet foe, I do as I oughts 
and you have nothing to reproach me 
with. I firmly believe that the Earth 
moves. In the mean time, /aid J, [have 
not yet given you the beft Proof of it. 
Way then, /ays /be, "tis a fort of Treach- 
cry, to have drawn me in to believe things, 
by bringing me only the flighteft Proois. 
What! you don’t think me worthy of 
believing upon good Reafons? I thought 
beft, J reply 4, to prove thefe things to 
your Ladyfhip by little foit Reafonings 
only, after your own way. Ought I to 
have produc’d flurdy and robuft Argu- 
ments, as if I had been attacking a Doc- 
tor? Yes, faid fhe, 1 defire you will at 
prefent take me for a Doétor, and pro- 
duce this new Proof of the Earth’s Mo- 


With 
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Wits all my heart, /aid Z; ’tis this 
mme I am very well pleas’d with it; 
erhaps becaufe I fancy it is my own Dif- 
covery; and yet it is fo good and fo na- 
tural a Reafoning, that I dare not becon- 
fident I am the Inventer. It is very cer- 
tain, that a conceited Man of Learning, 
who would undertake to anfwer it, would 
be forc’d to talk a great deal; the only 
way by which a Man of Learning canbe 
confounded. Either the Celeftial Bodies — 
revolve in 24 Hours round the Earth, or 
the Earth turning upon its own Axis in 
24 Hours, imputes this Motion to all the 
Celeftial Bodies. But that they make this 
Revolution round the Earth, is the moft 
improbable Suppofition in the World, 
though the Abfurdity of it does not im- 
mediately appear. It is plain, that all the 
Planets make great Revolutions round the 
Sun; but thoie Revolutions are very dif 
ferent, according to their feveral Diftan- 
ces from it. The moft remote perform 
their Courfe in more time, which is very 
natural; and the fame Order is obfery’d | 
among the fccondary Planets which turn 
about a great one. The four Moons of 
Jupiter, and the five Moons of Saturn, 
defcribe their Circles in more or lefs time 
round their principal Planet, accordin 
as they are more or lefs diftant from it. 
Befides, the Planets have Motions upon 
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their proper Centres ; which Motions like- 
wife are unequal... We don’t: know by. 
what Laws this Inequality is govern’d ;. 
whether it is by the different Magnitude 
of the Planets,, or the Velocity of the 
particular Vortexes which furround them, 
and of the liquid Matter through which. 
they are mov’d. But, in fhort, this In=: 
equality 1s certain; and, generally fpeak- 
ing, fuch is the Order of Nature, that: 
whatever is common to many things, is 
vary’d at the fame time by particular Dif= 
ferences. 7 | 
I apprehend you, interrupted the Countefs,. 
and believe you have Reafon in what you: 
fay. Yes, | am of your Opinion, that if 
the Planets turn’d about the Earth, they 
would do it in unequal Times, according. 
to their Diftances, as they do about the 
Sun: Is not that your Meaning? Exaét- 
ly, Madam, anfwer’d [;..their unequal Die. 
tances, with refpect to the Earth, and their 
different Magnitudes, and the different Ve- 
locities of the particular Vortexes which. 
inclofe them, muft produce Differences in 
this pretended Motion round the Earth, 
as well as in all the other Motions; and 
the fixed Stars, which are fo prodigue 

diftant from us, and fo far beyond the Reac 
of whatever could carry them round the! 
Earth by a general Motion,.or at leaft are, 
feated in a Place where this. Motion ng 
€ 
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be very weak ; is there not all the Appear-. 


ance imaginable, that they do not turn: 


round the Earth in twenty-four Hours, like 


the Moon which is fo very near us? Muft 
not the Comets alfo, which belong not to 


our Vortex, and have Orbits fo different. 
“one from another, and fuch different Ve- 


locities, be excus’d from running round. 


us in the fame Time? No; according to. 


this Opinion, the fix’d Stars and Comets: 
muit all wheel about the Earth in fo many. 


“Hours However,if there were fome Mi-” 


nutes difference in thefe Revolutions, one 
might be fatisty’d; whereas they are per-. 


form’d with the moft exact Equality, or 


rather with the only exact Equality that 


- 


is to be found; not a Minute more or lef. 
In Truth,, this Opinion ought to be vio- 


lently fufpeéted. 


Nay, /aid the Counte/s, fince it is poffi- 


“ble, this great Equality may be only in our 


Imagination; I am fure it exifts no where 


_clfe. Tam well enough pleas’d that a Thing 


which is not the Work of Nature, fhould 


light entirely upon us, and that fhe fhould 


be clear’d of it, tho’ at our Expence. For 


“my part, anfwer'd I, À am fo little a Friend 
_to this perfect Equality, that I do not find : 
it holds fo far as that the daily Revolu- 


‘tions of the Earth about her own Axis 
. are made precifely in twenty-four Hours, 


and are always equal to one another. I 


; PAR am | 
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am much inclin’d to believe there is a Dif 
ference! cry’d the Countefs: Pray, do not 
our Pendulums fhew they are Let equal” 
Ï muft except, anfwer'd I, to the Pendu- 
lums ; it isimpoffible they themfelves fhould 
be exactly true; and if they were fo fome- 
times, one would, in obferving one diur-! 
nal Revolution to be longer or fhorter 
than another, believe the Pendulums irre- 
gular, rather than fufpeét the Earth of any 

rregularity in her Motion. You fee what | 
a pleafant fort of Refpect I have for the 
Earth ; I would truf to her very little more 
than to a Pendulum; the fame Things near- 
ly which diforder the one, will diforders 
the other; I only believe 1t requires more“ 
Time to diforder the Earth fenfibly, than a | 
Pendulum: This is all the Advantage I can 
allow her. May not the Earth by litle 
_ and little approach nearer the Sun? and 
being then in a Place where the Matter is 
more agitated, and the Motion more ra-” 

id, fhe may in lefs Time make her dou- - 

le Revolution both about the Sun and a- © 
bout her own Axis. The Years may ben 
fhorter, and fo may the Days ; but we may” 
not be able to perceive it, beaufe the Year 
would ftill be divided into 365 Days, and” 
the Day into 24 Hours: And fo without” 
living longer than we do at prefent, we” 
fhould live more Years; and, on the con-" 
trary, let the Earth go et | 

uns 
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Sun, and we fhall live fewer Years, and 
yet not lefs Time. It feems very likely, 
faid foe, that when this happens, a Series 
of Ages would produce but little Diffe- 
rence. I grant it, anfwer’'d I; Nature is 
not blunt in her Conduct, and unprepar’d 5 
her Method is to do every Thing by de- 
grees, which are not fenfible, unlefs in very 
eafy and immediate Alterations. We cam 
fcarcely difcern any other than that ofthe 
Seafons; as for the reft which are leifure- : 
ly, they almoft efcape us. In the mean. 
time, every Thing is in a continual Mo- 
tion, and there is nothing that is not 
grown very old, not excepting a certain © 
Girl in the Moon, that was feen there by 
the Help of Telefcopes about twenty Years 
ago ; fhe had a Face handfome enough ; 
but now her Cheeks are funk, her Nofe 
lengthen’d, her Forehead and Chin ad- 
vanc’d, fo that all her Charms are vanifh’d, 
and there are great Apprehenfions that her 
Days are he to an End. : 

W x AT Romance is this, /ays the Coun- 
fe/s, interrupting me. -------- "Tis no Ral- . 
lery, Madam, I affure you. It feems there” 
was difcover’d in the Moon a very parti- 
cular Figure, like the Head of a Woman, 
Appearing from among the Rocks ; in 
which Parts there has happen’d a confi- 
derable Change; fome Pieces of the Moun-.. 
tains are fallen, and have laid open to the ~ 

7 N Sight 
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Sight three Points which can now only ! 
ferve to make the Forehead, Nofe and | 
Chin of an old Woman. Does it not look, | 
fays foe, as if there was a malicious Defti- | 
ny that particularly attends Beauty ? It was | 
this very Head of the Girl which it fingled | 
out of the whole Moon to attack. Per-| 
haps to make amends, an/wer’d I, the | 
Changes which happen in our Earth, may | 
{trike out fome beautiful Face for the Peo- | 
ple of the Moon to gaze at. Some Face } 
{ mean like that of the Moon; for every | 
one clothes an Object with thofe Ideas | 
avhich are familiar to his Thoughts. Our | 
Aftronomers fee in the Moon, the Faces of 
Girls; and perhaps if the Women were | 
to make Obfervations, they would difcern | 
there the Faces of handfome Men. For! 
my part, Madam, I don’t know whether 
I fhould not fee your Ladyfhip’s. 1 muft | 
confefs, /aid the Counte/s, it would be ex- | 
tremely obliging in any one to {py me out | 
in the Moon. But to return to what you: 
told me juft now; do there happen con- 
fiderable Changes to the Earth? - 
THERE is fome Appearance, faid [, 
of fuch a Thing. The Fables fay, Æer-" 
ezles with his Hands divided the two Moun- | 
tains Calpe and Jdila, which ftood between 
sifrick and Spain, and prevented the Courte 
of the Ocean, and that the Sea immediate- 
ly rufh’d in with Pory upon-the Land, 


and 
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and made the great Gulf call’ d the Me 
ferranean. Fables are not always entirely 
fuch ; but are Hiftories of diftant Times, 
tho’ difguis’d either by the Ignorance of 
People, or from the Love they have for - 
Wonders; both which Weaknefles Mans 
kind have been fubje& to of old. That 
Hercules with his Hands. pull’d two Moun-_ 
tains afunder is not very credible; but that 
in the Time of a certain Hercules, (for 
there have been fifty of the Name) the 
Ocean, affifted perhaps by an Earthquake, 
overturn’d two Mountains which were lefs _ 
trong than the reft, and fore’d a Way 
yetween Exrope and Africk, L can believe 
without much Difficulty. Here then was a 
ioble Spot which the Inhabitants of the 
Moon faw break out all at once upon our 
Earth. For Seas, you know, Madar ale 
Ways look like Spots; at leaft, it is the 
ommon Opinion that Sicily was feparated 
rom Italy, and Cyprus from” Syria; fome- 
imes, new Iflands alfo ftart up in the 
ea; Earthquakes have funk fome Moun- 
ains, and produc’d others, and Chang’d — 
he Courfe of Planets. Philofophers make 
§ afraid the Kingdoms of Naples and Sj- 
ly, the Soil of which ftands upon large 
ibterraneous Vaults fill’d with Sulphur, 
lould one Day fall in, when the Vaults 
re unable to refift the Fires which are 
äthin them, and which at prefent are. 

Nez not 
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not difcharg’d by fuch Iffues as Vef/uvius 
and Aina. Is not this enough to diverfi- 
fy the Speétacle we afford to the Inhabi-~ 
tants of the Moon? 
. I had much rather, ery’d the Counte/s, 
we fhould tire them with the fame Ap- 
pearance perpetually, than divert them by 
{wallowing up Provinces. | 
For ought I know, an/werd I, there 
may have been feveral burnt up in Jupiter 
a little while ago. Provinces burnt up in 
Fupiter ! Certainly, {aid foe, this would be 
a ftrange Piece of News there. Very 
ftrange, /aid I; there has been feen this 
Year in Fupiter a long Track of Light, 
much brighter than any other part of that 
Planet. We have had our Deluges; and 
perhaps in Jupiter they are liable to Con- 
flagrations. How can we tell? Fupiter is 
ninety Times bigger than the Earth, and 
revolves round his own Axis in ten Hours; 
whereas we are twenty-four Hours in re- 
volving ; fo that his Motion is 216 Times 
ftronger than ours. In fo violent a Rota- 
tion, may not the drier and more com- 
buftible Parts catch Flame, as an Axeltree 
fometimes, or an Arrow fhot with extra- 
ordinary Force, takes fire? But be this as 
it will, this Light of Zupiter is not com 
parable to another, which, in all Ap: 
pearance, is as antient as the W orld, anc 
which however has never been fcen. He 
| oe 
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“does this Light do to hide it felf, /aid fhe? 
“It muft have a very particular Art for 
‘that. | | 
à Ir fhews itfelf, enfiver’d F, only at the 
“Twilights, which are generally ftrong e- 
nough to hide it; or if they let it appear, 
either the Vapours of the Horizon {mother 
it, or it is fo fcarcely perceivable, that un- 
Jefs one obferves very exactly, it is taken 
“for the Twilight itfelf. But, in fhort, for 
about thefe fixteen Years, it has been plain- 
ly diftinguifh’d, and has been the Enter- 
‘tainment of the Aftronomers for fome | 
time, whofe Curiofity wanted to be a- 
waken’d by fomething new. The Difco- 
vering cver fo many new fecondary Planets ~ 
would not have touch’d them: They 
“were not tranfported, for Inftance, at the 
laft two Moons of Saturn, as they had 
‘been at the Satellites or Moons of Fupi- 
ter; they were accuftomed to all this: 
But now a Month before and after the 
‘Vernal Equinox, when the Sun is fet, 
and the Twilight fhut in, we fee a certain 
whitifh Light refembling the ‘Fail of a 
Comet. It is feen before Sun-rife, and be- 
fore the Twilight about the Autumnal E- 
.quinox, and about the Winter Solftice in 
the Evening and Morning ; at other Times, 
as I faid, it is loft inthe T'wilights, which 
are too bright, and laft too long; for they 
-fuppofe it always fubfifts, and in all Like- 
he | News. lihood 
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lihood it does fo. They conjeture it a- 
rifes from a large Quantity of grofs Mat- 
ter which encompafñles the Sun to a cer= 
tain Diftances that the greateft Part of his! 
Rays pafs thro’ this Inclofure, and come 
to us in a ftrait Line; but fome of them, 
firiking upon the inner Surface of it, are 
tranfmitted down to us, and reach us ei-! 
ther before the direét Rays have reach’d 
us in the Morning, or after they can no: 
longer reach us in the Evening. As thefe re- 
flected Rays are darted from a greaterHeight 
than the Direct, they muit confequently 
be with us fooner, and go flower away. 
U von this Foot I mutt retraét what ID 

‘ told you, That the Moon could have no: 
Twilights for want of a grofs Air about 
her like the Earth. But this will be no | 
lofs to her; her Twilights may arife from | 
fuch a Body of Air as furrounds the Sun, | 
and which refleéts the Rays upon fuch | 
places where the direct Beams cannot come: | 
And mayn’t this, /id the Counte/s, furnifh | 
-Twilights alfo for all the Planets, who | 
will have no occafion to be each of them | 
-encompaffed with fuch a grofs Air, fince | 
this of the Sun alone may ierve for all the | 
Planets of the Vortex? | am ready to be- 
lieve Nature, according to the Oeconomy | 
1 know fhe affects, would employ no other | 
Means. Notwithftanding this Oeconomy 
of hers, /aid J, there might be with ropa | 
re =, Of 
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to our Earth, two Caufes of the T'wilights ; 
one of which, namely the grofs Air about 
the Sun, would be. of very little ufe, and 
only ferve as an Object for the Curiofity 
“of the Members of an Obfervatory. But 
‘to {peak freely ; it is poffible that the Earth 
‘alone fends forth Vapours and Exhalations 
grofs enough to produce Twilights, and 
‘that Nature faw it proper to provide by 
sone general Means for the Neceflities of 
call the other Planets, which are purer, if 
-T may fay it, and whofe Evaporations are 
more fubtile. Perhaps among all the In- 
habitants of the feveral Worlds in our Vor- 
tex, we are they who requir’d a grofs and 
heavy Air to breathe in. With what Con- 
tempt would the Inhabitants of other Pla- 
nets look upon us, if shey knew this? 
Tuey would be to blame, /ays the 
Counte/s, there is no reafon to defpife us 
for being encompafs’d with a heavy Air, 
fince the Sun himfelf is in the fame Con- 
dition. Pray is not this Air produc’d by 
certain Vapours, as you told me once, which 
ferve to break the firft Force of the Rays, 
which might otherwife have been too vio- 
lent? I imagine the Sun may have a Veil 
drawn about him naturally, in order to 
«make him proportion’d to our Ufes. In 
Truth, Madam, /aid J, you have ftruck 
out the beginning of a Syftem happily e- 
mough: You may add, that thefe Vapours 
i N 4 may 
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may produce a fort of Showers, which 
may fall upon the Sun to refrefh him, im 
the fame manner as we fometimes throw 
Water upon a Fire when it is too fierce. 
There is nothing we ought not to prefume 
from the Dexterity of Nature; but fhe 
has another kind of Dexterity wholly fingu- 
Jar, to hide herfelf from us, and we mutt 
not affure ourfelves too eafily that we have 
found out her Manner of aéting, or her 
Defigns. In making new Difcoveries, we 
fhould not be too hafty to reafon, tho’ we 
have always Inclination enough to do it; 
and true Philofophers are like the Ele- 
phants, who, in marching, never fet down 
a fecond Foot to the Ground, till they have 
fixed the firft fure. I think this Compa- 
rifon, zuterrupted fhe the jufter, becaufe 
the Merit of neither of the Parties, the Ele- 
phants and the Philofophers, confifts in 
any outward Graces or Charms. I agree, 
that we fhould imitate the Warinefs of the 
one and the other; and if you will teach 
me fome of the late Difcoveries, I promife 
you not to make a Syftem in hatte. 

I have told you already, an/wer'd J, all 
the News I know of the Heavens; and I 
believe there are no frefher. I am mighty 
forry we have no Advices thence, as fur- 
prizing and marvellous as fome Obfervations . 
£ read the other Day, in an Abridgment of 
the Annals of Ching, written in Latin, and 

| printed 
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‘printed a little while'ago. There one may {ee 
-athoufand Stars at a Time fall from the Sky 
into the Sea with a great Crafh, or elfe they 
diffolve and turn to Rain; and this has 
been feen more than once in China. I have 
found this Obfervation in two feveral Times 
diftant enough from each other, without 
reckoning a Star which travels towards the 
Eaft, and burfts with a huge Report, like 
a Fufee. It is pity thefe Sights are referv’d 
only for China, and that our Countries ne- 
ver have a Share inthem. Not long fince, 
all our Philofophers thought they had a 
Foundation in Experience, to maintain, 
That the Heavens and all the Celeftial 
Bodies were incorruptible, and incapable. 
of Change; and at the fame time, other 
Men, in another Quarter of the World, 
faw Stars melt down by thoufands. There 
is fome Difference in this. But, /aid Jhe, 
have not I always heard the Chinefe were 
very great Aftronomers? ‘Fruc, Madam 5 
‘but the Chinefe have the Advantage to be 
feparated from us by a large Space of Land, 
as the Greeks and Romans are by a long 
Series of Agess and all Diftance has a 
right to impofe upon us. In Truth, I 
am more and more perfuaded there is a 
certain Genius which has hitherto been 
confin’d within our Europe, or which, at 
leaft, has extended very little beyond it. 
Perhaps it has not been permitted to fpread 

itfelf 
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itfelf over a great Tract of Country at a 
Time, and that fome Fatality has fet it 
fuch narrow Bounds. Let us enjoy it, while 
we have it, the beft of it is, that it does 
not confine itfelf to:the Sciences and dry 
Speculations, but reaches with Succets 
even to Things entertaining and agreeable, 
in which I queftion whether any People 
have equall’d us. Thefe,. Madam, are the 
Things you ought to employ yourfelf a- 
bout, and which ought to compofe your 
Philofophy. 


The End of the DISCOURSE of 
the PrurnaLiry of WorLps. 
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Concerning the | 
ANTIENTS and MODERNS. 


="UM# whole Difpute for Pre-emi- 
À nence between the Antients and 
VI Moderns being well underftood, 
CBS has this fhort Iffue, wiz. to know 
whether the Trees which formerly grew 
in our Fields were larger than thefe of the 
prefent Time. If they were, Homer, Pla- 
to, Demofthenes, cannot poflibly be equall’d in 
thefe later Ages; butif otherwife, they can. 
Ler us explain this Paradox. If the 
Antients had more Wit or Capacity than 
the Moderns, their Brains muft have been 
better form’d, of ftronger or of more de- 
licate Fibres, and fill’d with more animal 
Spirits. But what could be the Caufe 
of this? Their Trees then muft have 
been larger and more beautiful: For if 
: Nature 
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Nature at that time was younger and. : 
more vigorous, Plants, as well as human: 
Brains, muft have fhar’d of this Youth * 


and Vigour. : 


Ler the Adorers of the Antients take 


are what “they {ay when they tell uS, 


They are the Sources of good Tafte and 


Reafon, and the Luminaries deftin’d to . 


give Light to all Mankind: That nobody 
has Wit or Judgment, but in proportion 
to his Veneration for them; that Nature 
has exhaufted herfelf in producing thofe 
great Originals: For, in Truth, they make . 
them of a Species different from-us, and : 
Philofophy does by no means agree with 
ail thofe fine Expreflions. Nature has 
between her Hands a Kind of Clay, which 
as always the fame, which fhe forms and 
xeforms into a thoufand Shapes, and of — 
which fhe makes Men, and Beaits, and 
Plants: And ’tis ridiculous to fancy that 
fhe compos’d Plato, Dexofthenes, or Ho-° 
mer of a finer Mold, or better prepar’d, 
than the Philofophers, Orators, and Poets 
of the prefent ‘Time. For, though our 
Minds are immaterial, I regard here only 
their Union with the Brain, which is ma- 
terial, and which, according to its various ~ 
Di‘pofitions, produces all the Difference 
MOCWEED TCM Er ene 
Bur, though the Trees of all Ages . 
may have been equal, thofe of all Coun- 
tries 
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tries are-not; and this too makes a Diffe- 
rence among the Wits of Men.  Diffe- 
rent Ideas are like Plants or Flowers, which 
‘do not equally flourifh in all Climates. 
Perhaps our Soil of France is no more pro- 
per for the Reafonings of the Eg yptians: 
than for their Palm-Trees: And ( with- 
out travelling fo far) perhaps Oranges,’ 
which do not grow here fo kindly as in 
Htaly, axe a Proof that Zaly has a Turn 
of Wit, which cannot exaétly be match’d ' 
an France. It is certain, that by the En- 
chainment and reciprocal Dependance 
which there is among all Parts of the 
material World, the: Difference of Cli- 
mate, which fhews itfelf in Plants, ought 
in like manner to extend to human Brains, 
and have fome Effeét on them too. “ 

However, this Effect is not fo 
great or fenfible, becaufe Art and Culture’ 
have more power upon the Brains of Men 
than upon Earth, which is of a Mat- 
ter more hard and untraétable. Thusthe 
Thoughts of fome Countries may more 
eafily e. tranfplanted into others than their 
Trees and Fruits and it will not be fo 
dificult for us to take the Malian Ge- 
nius in our Writings, as to raife the /ta~ 
han Oranges. , | 

A ND, though it iscommonly faid, that 
there’s a greater Diverfity among Wits 
than Faces, I am not very fure ’tis true. 
| F'or 
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other, do not take new Refemblances, 
as Wits may by mutual Commerce. Thus 
Wits, which are naturally as different 
as Faces, are brought not to differ fo 
much. : 

Tue Facility which Wits have of for- | 
_ Ming themfelves one by another, is the 
Caufe that People do not always retain 
the original Turn which they deriv’d from 
their own Climate. The Study of Gre- 
cian Books proportionably works in us 
the fame Effeét as if we marry’d none 
but Greek Women. *Tis certain, that 
by fuch frequent Alliances, the Blood of 
Greece and that of France would alter, and 
_that the particular Look of each Nation 
would be a little chang’d. 

BESIDES, as tis impoflible to judge 
what are the moft favourable Climates for 
Wit, but that they have, in all appear- 
ance, Advantages and Difadvantages which 
counterbalance each other; and that thofe 
which naturally give more Vivacity, give 
lefs Juftnefs, and fo of the reft; it fol- 
lows, that the Difference of Climates 
ought to pafs for nothing, provided that 
Wits are equally cultivated. At moft, 
.one might imagine that the Torrid Zone, 
and the two Frozen, are not very proper 
for the Sciences. As yet they have not 


pafs’d Egypt and Mauritania on one nes 
an 
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and Sweden on the other. Perhaps, it 
has been only by chance that they have 
confin’d themfelves between Mount /4f/as 
and the Baltick Sea. Nobody knows cer- 
tainly that thefe are the Bounds which 
Nature has fix’d to them, and whether 
we may not hope to fee, at fome time or 
other, great Authors among the Laplan- — 
ders or the Negroes. 
 HowetEver it be, this feems to me 
to be the whole Matter of the grand. 
Queftion concerning the Antients and the 
Moderns. Ages make no natural Diffe- 
rence between Men: The Climate of 
Greece or Italy and that of France, are too 
“near to create any fenfible Difference be- 
tween the Greeks or Latins, and the Frenchy 
or when they do create any, ’twould be 
eafy to efface it: And, in fhort, this Dif- 
ference would be no more to their Ad- 
vantage than to ours. It follows then 
that we are all upon an Equality, An- 
tients and Moderns,. Greeks, Latins, and 
. French. | | | 
will not be anfwerable that this Rea- 
foning fhall appear conclufive'to all the 
World. If I had employ’d great Flights 
of Eloquence, and oppos’d' Paflages in 
Hiftory which favour the Moderns, to | 
others which favour the Antients; if EL 
had treated thofe like Pedants, who treat 
us like Ignorants or fuperficial Wits, and 
ee OF acs 
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eccording to the eftablifh’d Law among 
the Learned, had repay’d Injury for In- 


jury to the Favourers of Antiquity, my | 


Arguments would poffibly have been bet~ 


ter lik’d. But, in my opinion, this were | 


to make the Caufe endlefs, and after a 
great many choice Declamations on each 
fide, ’twould furprize one to find that no- 
thing weredetermin’d. ‘The fhorteit way 
therefore, I thought, would be to have 


recourfe to Natural Philofophy, which ! 
alone has the Secret of abridging thofe 


.. Controverfies, which Rhetorick renders 


. zofinite. 
AND thus, for example, after one is 


convine’d of the natural Equality between | 


the Antients and. the Moderns, there re- 
mains no Difficulty: But one iees plainly 


that all the Differences, whatever they | 
are, muft certainly be caus’d by foreign | 
Circumitances, fuch as Times, Govern- | 
ments, and the State of Affairs in general. 


THE Antients have invented every 
thing: (’Tis upon this their Partifans tri- 
umph) and therefore they had Wit in a 
much greater Proportion than we. Not 


at all. But they had Wit before us : 


True. Yet they might as well boaft that 
they have drank firit of our Rivers, and 


infult- us for being forc’d to drink only. 


their Leavings. Had we been in their 
place, we fiould have invented; were 


they | 
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they in ours, they would have improv’d 
- our Inventions: And this is all the migh- 
ty Myftery. - ‘ 

I fpeak not here of Inventions which 
have been purely owing to Chance, and 
of which one might, if he pleas’d, make 
a Merit to the moft ftupify’d Blockhead 
on Earth: I mean only fuch as require 
fome Thought and Effort of Mind. ’Tis 
certain that the meaneft of this kind have 
been referv’d only for extraordinary Ge- 
nius’s, and that the moft that Archimedes 
could have done in the Infancy of the 
World, would have been to invent the 
Plough: But place him in another Age,. 
and he fires the Roman Navy with Gial- 
fes; if that, by the way, be not a Fable. 

[ve a Man were inclin’d to flourifh on 
the Subject, he might maintain in honour 
of the Moderns, that the Wit of Man 
-need not be much ftrain’d for the frit 
Difcoveries, to which Nature itfelf feems 
to guide us; but that it requires a greater 
Effort to add fomething: And the greater 
yet, by how much the more has been. 
- added already, becaufe the Matter is more~ 
exhaufted ; and what. remains to be dif-- 
cover’d, lies deeper from the View. The 
Admirers of Antiquity would not poflibly- 
have neglected fuch a Reafoning as this, if it. 
had favour’d their Party. But Iwillown,. 
however, that I think it has not fufficient 
Solidity. . O.2.- Pig) oF 
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"Frs true, that to improve upon Dif- 
coveries, docs often require a greater Ef- 
fort of Mind, than to have made them 
firit: But, at the fame time, we find lefs 
Difculty for this Effort. The Mind is 
already enlighten’d by thefe very Difco- 
veries which it has before its View; we 
have the Eyes of others added to our own; _— 
and if we furpafs the firft Inventor, ’tis 
by his own Affiftance: So that he has 
always his fhare in the honour of our 
Work; and if he withdrew that which 
belongs to him, there would not be more 
remaining to us than to him. 

I carry the equitable Part fo far on this 
Head, that I allow the Antients for ever 


thing poflible, even for a World of falie 


Views and bad Reafonings they have fal- 
len into, and foolifh things they have faid. 
Such is our Condition, that ’tis not per- 
mitted us at once to arrive at any thin 
reafonable, be it on what Subject it will: 
We mutt firft be forc’d to wander a lon 
time, and pafs through many forts of Er- 
rors, and feveral degrees of Impertinence. 
It. would have been always eafy, one 
would think, to find out that the whole 
Legerdemain of Nature confifts in the 
Figure and Motion of Bodies: And yet 
before thus much could be attained, there 
wai a Neceffity of trying Plato's Ideas, 
Pythagorass Numbers, <riffotle’s Quali- 
ties 5 
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ties; and when all this was found to be 
falfe, the World was forc’d upon the true 
Syftem. Forc’d, I fay; for indeed there 
_ was no other left; and this feems to have 
been withftood as long as poffible. We 
are oblig’d to the Antients for having ex- 
haufted the falfe Ideas as much as they 
could. There was a Neceflity to pay that 
Fine to Error and Ignorance which they 
have done ; and we ought not to be 
wanting in our Acknowledgments to thofe 
who have acquitted us from it. | 
Turs is the Cafe in feveral Matters, 
on which there are a great many Imper- 
tinencies, which we fhould have faid, if 
they had not been faid before, and. in a 
manner taken away from us. And yet 
there are Moderns who fometimes make 
a fhift tolay hold of them again, perhaps 


becaufe they have not been fo often re- . 


peated as they muft be. Thus, being af- 
fitted by the Views of the Antients, and 
even by their Faults themfelves, ’tis not 
ftrange we fhould go beyond them. If 
we only equall’d them, we muft be of a 
very inferior Make to theirs; we muft be 
 fcarcely Men as they were. 

_ Iw the mean time, that the Moderns 
may be able always to excel the Antients, 
tis neceffary the Subject be of fuch a 
Nature, as will admit of this. Eloquence 
and Poetry require a certain Number of 
Views 
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Views lefs extended than the other Arts, 
and which ‘depend chiefly on the Viva- , 
city of the Imagination. Now Men in 
a few Ages may have amafs’d a confide-- 
rable Number of Views; and the Viva-. 
city of the Imagination has no need of a. 
long Train of Experiences, nor of a great 
many Rules to form it to all the Perfec- 
tion ’tis capable of. But Natural Philo- 
fophy, Phyfick,. and Mathematicks, are: 
compos’d of an infinite Number of Views, 
and depend on the Juftnefs of Reafoning,. 
which ripens by very flow degrees, and 
is always improving. Befides, ’tis often. 
neceffary that thefe Arts be aflifted by” 
Experiments which Chance makes, and _ 
does not carry to the propos’d Point. ’Tis> 
evident that all this is endlefs, and that 
the laft Phyficians or Mathematicians 
' wouft naturally be the moft accomplifh’d. 
AND, in effect, ’tis certain’that the 
principal Part in Philofophy, and the man= 
ner of Reafoning, which from thence 
extends to every thing elfe, has been. 
brought to a. great Perfection in this Age. | 
T very much queftion whether the Ma, 
jority will affent to the Remark I am, 
going to make; yet am refolv’d to make | 
it for the fake of thofe who are Judges, 
: of Reafoning: And I may boaft too that 
‘’tis no {mall Courage, for the fake of | 
Truth, to ftand the Cenfure of- all ci 
| | reft, 
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reft, who are no contemptible Number. 
Let the Subjeét be what it will, the An-- 
tients are too apt to be uncorreé in their: 
Reafoning. Slight Agreements, little Si-. 
militudes, trifling Fancies, rambling and. ~ 
confus’d Harangues pafs with them for 
Proofs; fo that to prove, cofts them no-- 
thing. But what an Antient would de-. 
 monitrate in play, would be a Task to: 
_ make a poor Modern fweat; for how fe-- 
vere are we now upon Reafonings? We 
require them to be intelligible, juft, con-. 
clufive. We have the Malice to unravel 
the leaft Equivocation either of Thought 
er Expreflion, and the Boldnefs to con- 
demn the moft ingenious Turn in the 
World, if it does not reach the Matter. 
_ Before De/cartes appear’d, People reafon’d 
‘much more commodioufly ; and ’twas 
_ happy for preceding Ages, that they had 
not this Man to difturb them. It was he, 
as far as I can judge, that brought in this 
new Method of Reafoning, much more 
valuable than his Philofophy, of which a 
great Part is found to be ee ‘uncer- 
tain, even according to the Rules he him- 
_ {elf has taught us. In fine, there reigns 
in all our valuable Writings, not only of - 
Philofophy and Mathematicks, but like- 
. wife of Divinity, Morality, and Criticifm, 
fuch a ftrict Juftnefs as till now was very 
little known, if at all, ; 
| lam 
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I am perfuaded too, that this will be | 
advanc’d yet further. We have not left 
dafhing our beft Writings yet with a lit-- 
tle of the old way of Reafoning: But we 
fhall be Antients hereafter; and will it not 
be juft that our Pofterity in turn fhould 
amend and outdo us,.efpecially in the man- 
ner of Reafoning? which is a.Science by 
itfelf, and the moft difficult too, tho’ the 
leaft cultivated of all. 

As for Eloquence and Poetry, which 
are the chief Points. in. Difpute between 
the Antients and Moderns, tho’ they are 
not in themfelves of great Importance, yet 
{1 think the Antients may have had the 
Power to attain the Perfection of ’em,, be- 
caufe, as I faid, it may be attain’d in few. 
Ages; and how many were fufficient for 
it, I don’t precifely know. The Greeks 
and Latins, 1 fay, might have been excel- 
lent Poets and Orators; but the Queftion 
is, whether they have been fo. To clear 
this, would be to enter into an Enquiry 
which were endlefs, and which,. were it 
ever fo. juft and exact, would never fatisfy 
the Favourers of Antiquity. For which 
way fhall they be ronan with? They 
are refolv’d to forgive their Antients every. 
Thing ; nay,. to admire them in every 
Thing. This is particularly the Humour 
of Commentators, the moit fuperftitious | 
Sect of all the Worfhippers of ge à 

ow 
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How happy would our greateft Beauties 
think themfelves, if they could infpire 
their Lovers with as ftrong and tender a 
Paffion, as that with which a Greck or Latin 
Author infpires his enamour’d Interpreter ? 

Yer I will venture to fay fomething 
more particular concerning the Eloquence 
and Poetry of the Antients; not that I 
am infentible of the Danger of declaring 
one’s felf; but becaufe I fancy that my 
{mall Authority, and the little Regard 
which will perhaps be paid to my Opi- 
nions, leave me at full Liberty to fay what 
I pleafe. I think, Eloquence has been 
carry’d to a greater Height among the An: 
tients, than Poetry, and that Demofthenes 
‘and Cicero are more perfect in their kind, 
than Homer and Virgil in theirs; and that 
for a very natural Reafon. Eloquence was 
a Recommendation to every Thing in the 
Greek and Roman Republicks; and it was 
as fortunate to be born with a Genius for 
{peaking well, as it would be now to be born 
worth fome Thoufands a Year. Poetry, 
on the contrary, was worth nothing; it 
would turn to no Account; andit has been 
always the fame, in all kinds of Govern- 
ments. It is a Misfortune that feems in- 
feparable from it. I think too, that both 
in Poetry and Eloquence, the Greeks mutt 
yield to the Romans; excepting in one 
kind of Poetry, I mean Tragedy, in phe | 
| P the 
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the Romans have nothing that can difpute 
with the Greeks. According to my particu- 
Jar Tafte, Cicero is fuperior to Demofthenes, 
Virgil to Theocritus and Homer, Horace to 
Pindar, and Titus Livius and Tacitus to all 
the Greek Hiftorians. | 
Turis Order, according to the Hypo- 
thefis we have laid down, is very natural. 
The Latins were Moderns in relation to 
the Greeks. But as Eloquence and Poetry ~ 
are pretty much limited, there muft have 
been a Time when they were carry’d to. 
the higheft Perfection; and the Time, I 
take it, for Eloquence and Hiftory, was 
the Age of Auguftus Cefar. I have no I-. 
dea of any Thing fuperior to Cicero and © 
Titus Livius: Not that they are without … 
their Faults; but I believe it impoffible to © 
have fewer Faults, with fo great Excellen- 
cies; and every one knows, that there is : 
no other way in which we can afcribe any. 
Perfection to Mankind. 
Tue moft beautiful Verfification in the 
World, is that of Virgil; and yet it would 
not have been amifs perhaps, if he had 
had Leifure to have retouch’d it. There 
are many parts of the Hed, which ap-4 
ear to be of the moft exquifite and finifh’d — 
ee and which I believe will never be 
furpafs’d. As for the Difpofition of the! 
Poem in general, the Manner of bringing 
about the Eyents, and managing the a- 
: greeable 
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greeable Surprizes, the’ Noblenefs of the 
Charaéters, and Varicty ‘of the Incidents, 
I fhall not wonder if I fhould fee Virgil 
excell’d; and our Romancés,;: which: are 
Péems in Profe, Have already fhewn us, 
that it is pofhble. = 7. | 

I do not intend to enter into a farther 
Detail of Criticifm on this Head; [would 
only fhew; that fince the Antients may pof- 
fibly have arriv’d to the greateft Pertec~ 
tion in certain Things, or may not, we 
ought, when we examine whether they have 
actually arriv’d to that Perfection, or no? to 
have no refpeét for their great Names, no 
Indulgence for their Faults, but to treat 
them, in fhort, as if they were Moderns: 
We fhould be able to hear or fay, with- 
out any foftning, that fuch a ‘Thing isan 
Impertinence in Homer or Pindar; we 
fhould have the Courage to believe, that 
mortal Eyes may {py Faults in thefe great 
Genius’s. We fhould be able to iuffer 
Demofthenes and Cicero to be compar’d to 
fome Perfon with a modern Name, and per- 
haps not of the firft Rank. How great and 
prodigious an Effort of Reafon! | 
: Uron this Occafon, one cannot help 
hughing at the fantaftical Humour of Man- 
kind. Prejudice for Prejudice, it would 
be more reafonable certainly to entertain 
them in favour of the Moderns than of the 
Antients. The Moderns are Moderns, and 

| Prius naturally 
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naturally ought) to. out-do the Antients. 
This Prepoffleffion in their Favour, would 
have fome Foundation. , On the contrary, 
what are the Grounds of that..we have for 
the Antients? Their Names, which found 
-better in our Ears, becaufe they are.Greck 
or Latin; the Reputation they had of be- 
ing: the Chief of their Age, which was 
true for their Age only; the Number of 
their Admirers,, which. is very great, as 
having «had time to. encreafe in a long 
Courte of Years: All this confider’d, it 
were more juft that we fhould be prepof- 
{efs’d in Favour of the Moderns. But 
Mankind, not content to abandon Rea-. 
fon for Prejudices, often chufe fuch as are 
the moft oppofiteto Reafon, thatcanbe. 
~ WueEwn we fhall have found that the 
Antients have arriv’d to the Point of Per- 
fection in any thing, let us content our 
{elves to fay, they cannot be excell’d; but 
let us not fay, they cannot be equall’d; a 
manner of {peaking fo common among 
their Admirers. Why fhould we not equal 
them? As we are Men, we have always a 
Right to pretend to it. Is it-not pleafant 
enough, that we fhould want Courage up- 
on this Point, and that we, who have of- 
ten fo abfurd a Vanity on other Occafions, 
fhould fometimes be capable of an Humi- 
lity no lefs abfurd? It is decreed, it feems, 
that we muft be ridiculous every way, and 
fometimes even in Contraries.  Na- 
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:-N'a-t vu re remembers, no doubt, how 
fhe form’d the Heads. of) Cicero and Titus 
Livius.. She produces ‘in all Ages, fome 
that are capable of being Great Men; but 
thofe Ages do not always, permit them» to 
exert their Talents. | The Inundation of 
barbarous: Nations ; Governments, either 
abfolutely oppofite, or little favourable to 
the Arts: and Sciences ;, Prejudices and | 
Fancies, which may, take a thoufand dif- 
ferent Forms, fuch as the Superftition 
they have in China for dead Bodies, which 
prevents their making any Diffections ; and 
univerfal Wars, often eftablifh’d, and for 
a long time Ignorance and a bad Tafte: 
Add to this, all the various Difpofitions 
_ of particular Fortunes and Conditions, and 
you will eafily apprehend how Nature fows 
in vain Ciceros and Virgils in the World, 
and how rarely it is that they come up to 
good. ?Tis faid, that Heaven when it 
forms great hs forms at the fame time 

reat Poets, to fing their Praifes, and great 
Friftorians to record their Actions. ‘Thus 
far it is true, that in all times the Hiftorians 
and Poets are ready, and) that Princes need 
only refolve to employ them. 

T ae ‘barbarous Ages which follow’d — 
that of Auguflus, and have preceded ours, 
have furmfh’d the Partifans of Antiquity 
with the moft plaufible of all their Rea- 
fonings. From whence is it, fay they 
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‘that thefe Ages-have been fo grofly ftupid 
and ignorant? Certainly it is becaufe the 
Greek and Latin Authors were not under- 
{tood, or read; but from the moment that 
Mankind plac’d before their Eyes thefe 
excellent Models, Reafon, and a good 
“Tafte began to revive. This is true, and 
“yet proves nothing. Suppofe a Man who 
had made a good Beginning in the Scien- 
ces and polite Learning, fhould have fallen 
into a Diftemper, which had made him 
forget them; would it be reafonable to 
fay he was become incapable of them? No, 
he might recover them by beginning again 
with the firft Elements. Or if any Medicine 
fhould at once reftore his Memory, his 
Task would be the fhorter; he would find 
himfelf in Poffeflion again of all that he 
knew before, and would have nothing to 
do but to goon where he left off. The itu- 
‘dying of the Antients has diflipated the Ig- 
norance and Barbarity of former Ages. { 
“believe it: Tt'gives us at once juft and ele-" 
gant Ideas, which we fhould have been a 
“Jong time in forming byourfelves,but which 
swe fhould have’ form’d at lait, without the 
help of the Greeks and Latins, if we had in- 
duftrioufly fearch’d after them. And whence 
‘fhould we have had them? Why, fromthe 
‘fame Source from which the Antients had 
“them. ‘Thé Antients before they became 
: pollef# d af them, trifled for a long time. 


Tra 
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Tue Comparifon we have juft now 
made of the Men of all Ages to one Man, 
may be farther extended through the 
whole prefent Queftion concerning the 
Antients and the Moderns. A good Ca- 
pacity cultivated, is in a manner a Com- 
pofition of all the Capacities of former 
Ages: It is the fame Capacity, cultivated 
through all that Time. Thus, this uni- 
verfal Man, who has liv’d from the be- 
- ginning of the World to this Day, has 
pafs’d through his Childhood, which was 
wholly taken up with the moft prefling 
Neceffities of Life; his Youth, in which 
he fucceeded well enough in the Studies 
of Fancy, fuch as Poetry and Eloquence, 
and in which he began likewife to reafon, 
but with more Fire than Solidity: And 
he is now atriv’d at his Age of Manhood, 
in which he reafons with more Force, 
and has more Light thanever; but would 
make much greater Advances if War, 
and the Love of Arms had not too much 
engag’d his Purfuits, and given him for 
too long a time a Contempt of Learning, 
to which, however, he is at lait re- 
turn’d. 

'T1s pity a Comparifon, . which fets 
out fo fmoothly, cannot be carry'd on 
farther. But it muft be own’d that this 
Man of all Ages will never be old. He 
will be always equally capable of Improve- 

“ments 
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ments proper to Youth, and more of 
fuch as are agreeable to Manhood: That 
is to fay, (to quit the Allegory) Mankind 
will never decline, and the Views and 
Difcoveries of all Men of Capacity will 
be added to the common Stock, as they 
fhall fucceed one another. 

Tuis Stock, which encreafes daily, 
of Views we ought to follow, and Rules 
we ought to practife, augments perpetu- 
ally the Difficulty of the feveral Kinds of 
Arts and Sciences : But, on the other - 
- hand, new Facilities arife to balance thofe 
Difficulties. I will explain my felf by 
Examples. In Homer’s Time, ’twas next 
to a Miracle, that a Man fhould be able 
to mould his Difcourfe into Feet. and 
Numbers, with Syllables long and fhort, — 
and at the fame time produce any thing 
of good Senie. Poets, therefore, were 
allow’d endlefs Licences, and the Age 
was happy enough in having any fuch 
thing. as Verfe. Homer might, in the 
fame Line, fpeak five different Langua- 
ges; he might ufe the Dorick Dialect, 
when the Zosick would not fit his pur- 
pofe; or, in default of both, he might 
employ the Æ##ick, the Æolick, or com- 
mon Speech: That is to fay, he might 
{peak the Language of Picardy, Ga/cony, 
Normandy, Britony, and common french, 
at one and the fame time. He might 
a : ftretch 
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ftretch out a Word by the:Addition of 
a Syllable, if it were too fhort; or cur- 
tail it, if too long, and nobody would 
“have any thing to object: And this Jar- 
gon of Languages, this motley Colleétion 
of Words metamorphos’d and disfigur’d, 
was the Language of the Gods, as well 
it might; for ’tis certain it was not the 
Language of Men. By degrees, the World 
faw the Ridiculoufneis of thele Libertics 
granted to Poets. ‘They were therefore 
retrench’d, one after another, and at pre- 
fent the Poets find themfelves quite ftrip- 
ped of their antient Privileges, and re- 
duc’d to the Necefiity of {peaking natu- 
rally. This, one would think, fhould 
have almoft {poil’d the Trade, or, at leait, 
very much encreas’d the Difficulty of 
making Verfes; but it has not: For the 
Mind is now enrich’d with an infinite 
tock of Poetical Ideas, which have been 
furnifh’d by the Antients. We have their 
Works in our hands, and are guided by 
a great Number of Rules and Reficctions, 
which have been made upon the Art : 
And as thefe were wanting to Homer, he 
has juftly been allow’d for that Want in 
all the Licences indulg’d to him.: In the 
mean time, I believe, to fpeak the truth, 
that his Condition of the two was better 
than ours. ‘There is no Exaétnefs in Com- 
penfations of this Nature. 
| | THE 
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THE Mathematicks and Natural Phi: 
lofophy are Sciences, which encreas’d, 
like a Load, upon the Learned, till they 
have been forc'd at Jaft to throw it of : 
But the Methods in the mean time are | 
multiply’d. The fame Capacity that 
- brings Things to Perfection, by adding 
_ new Difcoveries, improves at the fame 
time the manner of Learning, by making 
it fhorter, and furnifhes new means of 
. comprehending the new Extenfion it gives 
tb the Sciences. A Philofopher of this 
Age is, in refpect of Learning, ten times 
a Philofopher of the Age of uguftus ; 
but then he has ten times more Helps 
and Advantages to become that Philo- 
fopher. | | 

Iv I were to draw a Picture of Na- 
ture, I would reprefent her like Juftice, 
with a Balance in her Hand, to fignify 
that fhe employs it in dividing to her 
Sons their feveral Portions; and that for 
the moft part fhe makes pretty near an 
equal Weight in what fhe diftributes to 
Mankind; Happinefs, Capacity, the Ad- 
vantages and Difadvantages of their dif- 
ferent Conditions; the Facilities and Dif- 
ficulties which regard Matters of Wit 
and Learning. 

By virtue of thofe Compenfations we 
may hope the Ages to come will admire 


us to an Extravagance, in amends for the 
little 
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little Regard which is paid us in our own 
Age. Future Criticks will perhaps ftudy 
hard to find out in our Writings Beauties 
we never defign’d: On the other hand, 
Faults which are not to be defended, and 
which the Author himfelf would now give 
up, may meet with Advocates of an in- 
vincible Courage. Heaven knows with 
what Scorn, in comparifon of us, théy 
will treat the great Wits and Genius’s of 
of their own Time, who poffibly may be 
Americans. ‘Thus, it feems, that Preju- 
dice finks us in one Age, to raife us in 
another. We are now the Sacrifice; and 
then the Divinity. A Sport diverting 
enough to be look’d upon by impartial 

Obfervers ! | 
I might extend the Prophecy much fur- 
ther... Che Time has been when the La- | 
tins were Moderns; and then the Com- 
plaint was of the Infatuation the W orid 
had for the Greeks, who were Antients to 
them. The Diftance of Time between 
thofe Competitors difappears to us, who - 
are at fo much a greater diftance. They 
are both Antients to us; and we make no 
Difficulty of preferring ordinarily the La- 
tins to the Greeks, becaufe there is no hurt 
done, in a victory of the Antients over 
the Antients. But it would be of the 
mott terrible Confequences, if it were a 
Victory of the Moderns over the Antients. 
Let 
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Let us have patience, and by a long ‘Suc- 
ceffion of Ages, we fhall become, as it 
were, Cotemporaries with the Greeks and 
Latins. And when we are thus all An- 
tients, it is eafy to forefee that there will 
be no Scruple in giving us, in many 
Things, the Preference. The beft Works 
of Sophocles, Euripides, Ariflophanes, will 
{carcely ftand before the -Cinna, Horace, 
Ariane, the Mifantrope, and many other 
Tragedies and Comedies written at a good 
time ; for, indeed, to fpeak impartially, 
it muft be own’d that good Time has 
been paft for fome Years. I do not think 
T heagenes and Chariclea, Clitophon and Leu- 
cippe will ever be compar’d to the Cyrus, 
Afirea, Zayde, or the Princefs of Cleves. 
The fame may be faid of the newer kinds 
of Writing, as Letters of Love and Gal- 
lantry, Tales, Opera’s, and the like; each 
of which kinds has furnifh’d us withfome 
excellent Author, to whom Antiquity has 
nothing to fet in gppofition, and who 
will not perhaps be furpafs’d by Pofte- 
rity. If we were only to inftance in Songs, 
(a fort of Writings which perhaps may 
be loft, and to which no body pays much 
Regard) it is certain we have a prodi- 
gious Number of them, full of Wit and 
Spirit; and. fuch as I will venture to fay, 
af they had been known to Ayacreon, he 
would have fung oftner than his gan 

} id ail | ke 
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We fee, by a great variety of Poetical 
Writings, that the Verfification is ca- 
pable at prefent of as much Dignity, and 
at the fame time of more Juftnefs and Ex- 
actnefs than ever. I have defign’d to a- 
void entring into Particulars; therefore 
I will not undertake to difplay at large 
our Riches. But I am convinc’d we are 
in the condition of fome wealthy Lords, 
who do not keep always an exact Regi- 
fter of their Goods, and have more Pof- 
{eflions than they think of. | 

Ir the Great Men of the prefent Age, 
had any Charity for Pofterity, they would 
advife it not to admire them too much, 
and to afpire always .at leaft to equal them. 
Nothing fo much ftops the Progrefs of 
Arts; nothing checks the Wit of Man 
fo much as an exceflive Admiration of 
the Antients. Becaufe the World has hap- 
pen’d to be blindly devoted to the Au- 
thority of Ariflotle, and has fought for 
Truth only in his dark and enigmatical 
_ Writings, and not in Nature itfelf, Phi- 
lofophy has not only made no advance- 
ment, but was funk into the Depths of 2. 
pedantick Jargon, and unintelligible Ide- 
as ; from whence it has coft the greateft 
pains imaginable to fet her free. Avifto- 
tle has never made one true Philofopher ; 
but he has {poil’d many a Genius capable | 
of making one, if left to it felf. And — 

the. 
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the mifchief is, that fuch a whimfical 
Prepoffeffion being once eftablifh’d among 
Men, continues tor a long time. It res 
quires whole Ages to recover out of it, 
even after the Folly of it is known. If 
the World fhould in like manner run mad 
after Defcartes, anid place him in the room 
of Ariflotle, this too would be attended 
with almoft the fame Inconvenience. 
Iw the mean time, to fpeak the whole 
Truth, it is by no means certain that 
Poftenity will allow us the Merit of the 
two or three thoufand Years diftance, 
which may be one Day between us and 
them, as we do at prefent to the Greeks 
and Latins. We have all the Symptoms 
in the World to make us believe that 
Reafon will improve, and that People will 
be generally difabus’d, and freed from 
their great Prejudice in favour of Anti- 
quity. Perhaps it may not laft much 
longer; perhaps, too, as it now ftands, 
we may admire the Antients without gain- 
ing any thing by it to ourielves hereatter, 
or ever being admir’d on the fame foot 
in our turn. 
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